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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  o/  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fqll  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  Jkarless.—DK  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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THE  BOURBON  FAILURE.  . 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  resigned, — not  the  crown, 
which  he  never  wore,  and  which,  with  a  strange  infatn- 
ation,  he  yet  hopes  to  wear,-— hut  the  very  contemptible 
position  in  which  his  over-zealous  friends  have  placed 
him ;  and,  just  as  some  religionists  thank  Heaven  for 
not  being  altogether  cruel,  so  the  French  people  may  be 
grateful  to  their  Heaven-appointed  Pretender  for  having 
at  the  last  moment  refused  to  assist  in  consummating  a 
greater  crime  than  any  that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
parasites  were  guilty  of,  and  in  bringing  upon  the 
country  an  even  worse  disgrace  than  that  of  Sedan. 
Had  the  plots  ot  the  Monarchical  party  held  together  for 
another  week  or  two,  France  could  not  have  been  saved 
from  degradation  that  would  have  been  irreparable,  and 
from  oppression  that  would  have  been  cheaply  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  bloody  revolution.  The  Comte  de  Chambord 
has  helped  to  avert  that ;  and  whether  the  credit  is  due 
to  his  own  honesty  or  to  the  folly  of  his  champions, 
history  must  decide,  if  history  troubles  itself  suflBciently 
about  either  the  one  or  the  othoiw-^Tiie  letter  in  which 
renounces  his  intention  to  reign  over  a  people 
who  have  most  plainly  shown  their  intention  not  to 
obey  him  if  they  can  avoid  it,  is  not  very  explicit. 
On  the  one  hand,  while  declaring  that  “  honour  is 
the  patrimony  in  common  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  and 
of  the  French  army,”  he  boldly  hints  that  it  is  through 
fear  of  the  dishonourable  cowardice  or  apathy  of  the 
army  that  he  now  holds  back  from  the  “  great  work  ” 
that  they  have  “  to  accomplish  together.**  “  I  am  ready, 
quite  ready,”  he  says,  “to  undertake  it  when  desired, — 
to-morrow,  this  evening,  this  moment.  It  is  a  question 
of  reconstructing  upon  its  natural  bases  a  society  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbed,  of  giving  energetic  assurance  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  of  revivingr  prosperity  at  home, 
and  concluding  durable  alliances  abroad,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  unhesitating  employment  of  power  in  the  service 
of  order  and  justice.’*  These  are  clearly  tasks  that 
even  a  King  by  Divine  right,  with  an  army  of  priests  at 
his  back,  cannot  achieve  without  the  assistance  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  the  Comte  de  Chambord  tells 
f’rance  that,  to  his  infinite  regret,  but  with  no  loss  of 
hope  as  to  his  ultimate  success,  he  is  not  able  to 
tyrannise  over  her  just  now  because  the  soldiery  is  not 
willing  to  aid  him.  On  the  other  hand,  while  avowing 
his  “  eternal  gratitude  ”  to  M.  Chesnelong  and  the 
other  conspirators  for  their  devotion  to  his  interests,  he 
politely  intimates  to  them  that  he  is  quite  conscious  of 
the  tricks  they  have  been  playing — not  with  France ; 
that  was  allowable,  if  not  praiseworthy — but  upon  him, 
their  lord  and  master.  “  I  was  not  concerned,”  he  says, 
when  public  opinion,  earned  away  by  a  current  which 
t  deplore,  pretended  that  I  had  at  last  consented  to 
become  the  Legitimate  King  of  the  Revolution.  But 
since,  in  spite  of  your  efforts,  misunderstandings  are 
h®iug  accumulated  with  the  object  of  rendering  ray 
I^Hcy  obscure — though  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day — 1  owe 
fhe  whole  truth  to  that  country  which  may  misunder- 
®^nd  me,  but  which  does  homage  to  my  sincerity 
because  it  knows  that  I  have  never  deceived  it,  and 


never  will  deceive  it.”  Probably  the  sincerity  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  is  quite  as  real  as  the  homage  of 
“  his  people  ;”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  reconciles 
to  his  conscience,  kept  by  the  priests  and  sycophants  who 
surround  him,  the  duplicity  of  his  or  their  conduct 
during  the  past  few  months,  as  well  as  the  duplicity  of  the 
wonderful  manifesto  that  he  has  just  issued.  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  solvm  the  riddles  of  that  document.  All  that 
really  concerns  us  is  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  has 
at  length  repudiated  the  plot  for  placing  him,  by  a 
forced  voto  in  a  usurping  Assembly,  on  the  throne  of 
France  as  a  ”  Hereditary  National  Constitutional 
Monarch,”  and  that  he  repeats  more  emphatically 
than  ever  his  determination  to  ask  nothing  of  France 
and  to  promise  nothing  to  her,  but  to  wait  calmly  till 
France  comes  to  him  meekly  and  abjectly  and  throws 
herself  unconditionally  at  his  feet.  ”  I  am  the  indis¬ 
pensable  pilot,  because  I  have  mission  and  authority 
to  that  end.  France  will  see  the  end  of  her  trials  when 
she  is  willing  to  understand  this.” 

But  unfortunately,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of 
her  would-be  pilot,  France  will  not  free  herself  from  the 
bad  seamen  who  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  wreck 
the  ship  of  State.  The  Comte  de  Chambord’s  manifesto 
is  undoubtedly  a  terrible  blow  to  his  friends,  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  most  pressing  danger  in  the  way  of  the 
I  country’s  welfare,  and  w'e  can  understand  the  bitter 
chagrin  w’ith  w'hich  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  says  one  of  the  Council  of  Nine  addressed 
him,  “  After  five  months  of  incessant  work  and  anxiety 
we  are  now  actually  further  off  the  end  than  when 
we  began.  Now  everything  is  broken  off  without 
hope  of  ever  being  resumed.”  But  if  the  Bourbon 
conspiracy  has  collapsed,  wo  may  not  liope  that  the 
conspirators  will  be  utterly  disheartened.  The  chains 
they  have  been  making  for  France  are  not  broken  because 
the  gaoler  for  whose  use  they  were  contrived  has 
refused  to  accept  them.  Already  they  are  plotting  other 
schemes,  and  considering  how  best  they  can  retrieve 
their  shattered  hopes.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  having 
withdrawn  from  the  imbroglio,  they  will  promptly  seek 
some  other  means  of  maintaining  the  tyranny  they  have 
organised.  They  are  not  very  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  and,  even  if  they  do  so,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  will  have  the  foolish  effrontery  to 
resume  the  place  that  he  lately  formally  abandoned  as 
claimant  for  the  crown  of  France ;  at  any  rate,  not 
immediately.  Their  present  game  will  probably  be  to 
become  friends  again  with  those  **  Constitutional  Re¬ 
publicans”  whom  the  other  day  they  denounced  as 
renegades  and  traitors ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  their  overtures  will  be  accepted.  The  Left  Centre 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  Legitimist 
King,  but  it  hates  Republicanism  almost  ns  much  as 
do  the  Legitimists,  and  there  is  some  danger  that 
it  will  consent  to  the  arrangement  which  is  already 
freely  talked  of  for  permanently  installing  Marshal 
MacMahon  as  a  sort  of  military  dictator.  Marshal 
MacMahon  may  refuse  that  dignity  ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why,  w’ith  his  peculiar  notions  of  patriotism  , 
he  should  accept  it.  A  worse  man  might  be  chosen  ;  yet 
this  would  certainly  be  a  plan  that  all  honest  Repu  - 
licans  should  oppose  with  all  their  strength.  Marshal 
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MacMabon  would  have  no  choice  between  using  his 
doable  office  as  President  of  the  Republic  and  Com- 
noander-in-Chief  to  establish  in  his  own  person  a  new 
form  of  Imperialism,  and  holding  it  as  a  means  to  the 
establishment  of  some  other  autocrat,  whether  King  or 
Emperor.  The  importance  of  freeing  France  from  mili¬ 
tary  supremacy  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  importance 
of  freeing  it  from  priestly  tyranny.  The  latter  peril 
has  happily  been  very  much  lessened  by  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  The  former 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  strengthening  and 
confirming  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Presidentship.  If 
the  French  Republicans  agree  to  it,  they  will  inflict  a 
deplorable  injury  to  their  cause.  Amid  all  the  turmoil, 
present  and  to  come,  the  duty  of  the  Republicans  is 
clear.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  meets  at  Versailles  next 
week,  its  Republican  members  are  bound  to  insist  on  an 
immediate  dissolution,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  say 
for  itself  how  it  wishes  to  be  governed.  If  that  proposal 
is  outvoted,  the  Republican  members  w’ill  not  be  true  to 
their  principles  if  they  take  any  farther  part  in  the  deli¬ 
berations,  or  decisions  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  will  be 
for  the  people  to  make  their  voice  heard,  in  spite  of 
usurpers  and  pretenders  of  all  sorts. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  present  confusion  affords 
just  such  an  opportunity  as  the  Imperialists  have  been 
desiring  for  giving  factitious  weight  to  their  pretensions  ; 
and  the  threatened  danger  of  an  Imperialist  outbreak  is 
serious.  But  the  prospects  of  Imperialism  depend  upon 
the  will  of  the  army,  and  the  army,  except  through 
Marshal  MacMahon,  has  not  yet  declared  its  will.  B. 

THE  LIBERAL  AND  TORY  PROGRAMMES. 

One  of  the  most  telling  passages  in  Mr  Bright’s 
oration  at  Birmingham  was  that  in  which  he  described 
the  Tory  party  as  a  company  which  invited  a  large  sub¬ 
scription  of  capital,  and  promised  very  large  profits, 
which  was  formed  to  carry  out  a  very  great  invention, 
and  which  kept  that  invention — pending  the  investmeiit 
of  the  capital — a  very  great  secret.  The  great  word- 
painter  has  drawn  many  portraits  of  the  Tory  leaders 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language ;  his 
description  of  Mr  Disraeli  as  the  mountebank  vendor 
of  earthquake  pills  being,  in  our  opinion,  pre-eminent 
for  wit  and  truthfulness.  His  latest  description  of  the 
Tory  programme  is  equally  true.  The  Conservative 
loaders  ask  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  vote 
for  their  candidates,  and  carry  them  into  power;  but 
they  do  not  say  what  they  will  do  when  they  have  j 
changed  places  with  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  | 
Their  statements  are  purely  negative.  They  will  not 
do  what  the  present  Ministry  has  done.  They  will  not 
even  undo  it.  Lord  Salisbury  tells  us  that  the  mischief 
is  irreparable;  and  that  Humpty  Dumpty  cannot  be  set 
up  again.  But  all  this,  it  is  said,  lets  no  light  in  upon  the 
question — what  would  a  Conservative  administration  do  ? 

True,  however,  as  it  is  that  the  Tories  have  no  active 
programme  ;  it  appears  to  us  that  undue  importance  is 
being  attached  to  this.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  reason 
why  Mr  Disraeli  says  nothing  of  w’hat  he  intends  to  do 
is  that  he  intends  to  do  nothing.  We  cannot  live.  Lord 
Salisbury  says,  on  a  regime  of  perpetual  amputation. 
The  Conservative  policy,  as  he  plainly  enunciates  it,  is 
one  of  resistance  to  organic  change.  Mr  Disraeli’s 
omnia  sanitas  deliverance  means  the  same  thing ;  it 
means  that  the  efforts  of  Imperial  legislation  are  to  be 
confined  to  measures  of  parochial  proportions.  Now, 
though  such  a  programme  of  passivity  seems  ludicrous 
to  those  who  see  how  encumbered  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  still  is  with  obsolete  absurdities  and  hateful  injustice 
to  large  classes  of  the  community,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  equally  unattractive  to  those  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Tory  party.  That  party  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  stupid  people  who 
cannot  realise  the  beneficial  action  of  reforms  and  timid 
people  who  are  too  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  change 
of  any  kind  to  rationally  examine  its  consequences. 
The  principal  other  ingredient  of  the  party  is  contri¬ 
buted  by  comfortable  people,  whom  the  present  set  of 


circomstanoes  fit  like  an  easy  chair,  who  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  public  spirit  to  feel  discontented  with  matters 
which  do  not  incommode  them,  and  look  upon  those  who 
are  discontented  as  tiresome  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Leaders  of  a  party  so  constituted  need  no  plan 
of  positive  action.  The  attitude  of  Conservatism  is 
essentially  passive.  It  appeals  to  the  love  of  rest,  the 
influence  of  habit,  the  dislike  of  change.  If  the  Tory 
chiefs,  therefore,  confine  themselves  to  proclaiming  their 
resolution  not  to  do  what  Radicals  desire,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
will  be  at  all  dissatisfied,  especially  if  the  proclamation 
is  couched  in  language  having  the  genuine  Church  and 
State  ring  in  it. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  given  it  seems  to  us,  not  only 
that  the  Tories  need  no  policy  in  the  Liberal  sense  of 
that  term,  but  that,  if  they  are  consistent  with  their  own 
avowed  principles,  they  ought  not  to  have  such  a  thing. 
But  the  very  same  considerations  W’hich  show  that  a 
programme  of  organic  reform  cannot  be  legitimately 
expected  from  the  Conservatives  prove  that  it  is  a  prime 
necessity  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  here  we  may  ask 
whether  the  taunts  so  liberally  used  by  the  apologists  of 
the  Ministry,  that  the  Conservatives  are  without  a  policy, 
may  not  be  thrown  back  with  redoubled  force  in  their 
own  faces.  The  Tory  leaders  may  plead  that,  if  their 
line  of  march  is  not  mapped  out,  it  is  because  they  do 
not  intend  to  march ;  and  they  may  very  well  retort  the 
challenge  upon  the  Liberal  leaders.  “  You,”  they  may 
say,  “  not  we,  are  the  advocates  of  organic  change.  We 
are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  We  are  wiIJiogto 
oil  the  wheels  of  the  present  social  machineiy,  but  have 
no  desire  to  make  any  alteration  in  it.  Upon  you,  the 
advocates  of  change,  rests  the  burthen  of  saying  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  changes  you  propose.”  Now  who  can 
say  at  the  present  time  what  are  the  changes  to  bo 
proposed  ?  Who  can  say  what  is  to  be  put  forward  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  in  the  next  Queen’s 
Speech  ?  Mr  Bright  sketched  a  distinct  and  thoroughly 
practical  Liberal  policy;  but  he  was  careful  to  say. ho 
spoke  as  member  for  Birmingham,  and  not  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  On  Tuesday  last,  at  Bristol,  Mr 
Winterbotham  said  that,  if  there  were  no  subjects  at 
hand  for  the  Government  to  work  at,  it  was  only  by 
undue  forcing  they  could  create  enthusiasm,  and  that  it 
was  an  immoral  thing  to  make  a  cry  on  purpose  to  keep  a 
party  together.  This  is  true  enough;  but  if  there  is  a 
cry — that  is,  the  announcement  of  a  policy — which  will 
focus  the  efforts  of  the  party  on  some  measure  of  prac¬ 
ticable  reform,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it 
not  at  once  put  before  the  country,  except  for  the  reason 
that  the  so-called  leaders  of  the  party  are  unwilling  to 
adopt  it  ?  The  Ministry  can  be  submissive  enough  to 
Tory  dictation.  The  U nder- Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs  confesses  that  ”  Government  had  seen  itself  forced 
to  interfere  in  matters  which  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  leave  alone.”  This  is  a  pretty  sort  of  an  avowal 
for  a  Government  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
most  tractable  followers  at  its  back.  No  one  can  force 
a  Ministry  to  act  against  its  principles.  It  has  always 
the  alternative  of  resignation.  It  is  time  that  the 
Government  should  know  that  these  wretched  excuses 
cannot  and  will  not  be  accepted.  It  must  be 
to  announce  Liberal  measures  and  to  stand  or  fall  y 
them.  It  must  also  be  prepared  to  resist  all  attempt 
to  make  it  the  tool  of  paternalist  cliques.  This  is  t  e 
only  modus  vivendi  for  a  Liberal  Government.  If  e 
and  consistent  line  of  Liberal  policy  is  not  adopted  J 
the  spring  of  next  year,  the  knell  of  Mr  * 

administration  will  have  rung.  The  disgust  caused  y 
Mr  Disraeli’s  rowdy  epistle,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by 
Mr  Bright's  acceptance  of  office,  gave  a  temporary  flic  er 
of  popularity  to  the  Ministry.  The  reverse  at  Hull  oug 
to  prove  to  Ministers  that  they  cannot  count  on  any 
more  of  such  escapes.  If  they  cannot  make 
minds  to  such  a  programme  as  will  rouse  the  Liwrm 
enthusiasm  of  the  country— even  at  the  risk  of  immedia  e 
defeat  -  they  had  better  resign  at  once,  and  save  the 
country  from  another  wasted  session  and  their  par  y 
from  another  period  of  disgrace.  J* 
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MR  FAWCETT  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Aftfer  the  great  party  leaders,  there  is  no  member  of 
Parliament  whose  speeches  either  in  or  outside  of  the 
House  are  so  carefully  heeded  as  Mr  Fawcett’s.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  exclude  him  from  the  list 
of  party  leaders.  •  During  the  few  years  in  which  he  has 
appeared  in  public  life  he  has  worked  himself  into  a  position 
in  some  respects  similar  to,  and  in  other  respects  harder 
to  attain  than,  that  which  Mr  Bright  shared  with  Cobden 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  chief  representatives 
of  the  Manchester  school,  even  when  they  were  most  out 
of  favour  with  the  ruling  classes,  had  a  distinct  and  com¬ 
pact  policy  that  harmonised  at  nearly  all  points  with  the 
wishes  of  those  “  lower  classes  ”  that  they  have  done  so 
much  to  endow  with  political  power.  Mr  Fawcett  be¬ 
longs  to  a  different  school  of  Radicals,  a  school  the 
members  of  which  do  not  profess  to  be  omniscient,  and 
do  not  expect  to  agree  with  one  another  in  all  their 
plans  and  even  principles.  The  sole  principle  upon 
which  all  the  political  students  who  regard  the  late  Mr 
Mill  as  their  great  teacher  are  agreed  is  that,  while  each 
is  to  work  zealously  for  the  benefit  of  society,  each  is  to 
be  at  liberty  to  form  and  carry  out  his  own  convictions 
as  to  what  is  most  beneficial.  The  party — or  sect,  as  it 
is  sometimes  most  inappropriately  called — can  hardly 
hope,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  to  be  very  popular, 
as  it  is  the  prime  condition  of  popularity  not  to  be 
very  much  ahead  of  the  popular  will,  and  to  aim 
rather  at  the  adoption  of  expedients  than  at  the 
enforcement  of  principles;  and  of  course,  when  the 
public  sees  its  leading  representatives  openly  at  vari¬ 
ance  on  more  or  less  important  questions,  it  is  glad 
to  regard  that  as  discrediting  the  whole  party  and 
weakening  the  position  of  each  independent  member  of  it. 
Amid  these  drawbacks  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how 
great  an  influence  in  so  short  a  time  has  been  achieved  by 
Mr  Fawcett.  The  special  circumstances  under  which 
Mr  Bright’s  speech  was  delivered  at  Birmingham 
last  week  render  it  not  only  the  most  important  speech 
that  has  been  delivered  this  autumn,  but  a  more  import¬ 
ant  speech  than  we  can  look  for  for  many  months  to 
come,  even  after  Mr  Gladstone  himself  again  appears 
on  the  platform ;  and  in  any  case  a  speech  from  Mr 
Bright  would  attract  much  wider  notice  than  one  from 
Mr  Fawcett.  But,  in  its  own  way,  Mr  Fawcett’s  address 
to  his  constituents  last  Monday  is  quite  as  notable,  and 
it  claims  attention  alike  for  its  fearless  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  “advanced  Radicalism,”  and  for  the 
special  points  in  it  with  which  many  advanced  Radicals 
will  hai^ly  agi*ee. 

The  portion  of  it  that  invites  most  criticism  is  that  in 
which  Mr  Fawcett  referred  to  the  education  question, 
and  repeated  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  Birming¬ 
ham  League  and  from  many  with  whom  he  is  generally 
in  much  closer  accord.  Few  will  dissent  from  his 
declaration  that  “  above  all  things,  without  an  hour’s 
unnecessary  delay,  compulsion  should  be  made  a  reality, 
and  the  education  of  every  child  should  thus  as  far  as 
possible  be  secured,”  and  that  as  a  necessary  means  to 
this  end  School  Boards  should  be  immediately  esta¬ 
blished  in  every  district.  Mr  Fawcett,  however,  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  Birmingham  League  when  he  com¬ 
plains  that,  in  consequence  of  its  action,  we  now  hear 
“  ten  words  about  the  conscience  of  the  ratepayer  for  one 
word  that  is  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  efficient  education 
of  the  entire  people  ;  ”  and  we  consider  that  his  exagge¬ 
rated  estimate  of  the  points  in  the  League’s  policy 
that  are  obnoxious  to  him,  causes  him  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  the  task  to  which  it  is  now 
especially  devoting  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  educa¬ 
tion  in  denominational  schools  is  much  better  than  no 
education  at  all :  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  having  been  spent,  ‘^with  the  tacit  consent  of 
those  who  are  now  the  staunchest  opponents  of  denomi- 
nationalism,”  it  w'ould  be  on  every  ground  unwise  either 
to  let  that  money  be  wasted,  or  too  suddenly  to  stop 
those  State  subsidies  to  denominational  schools  on  the 
promise  of  which  their  machinery  has  been  organised, 
and  without  which  it  might  get  sadly  out  of  gear.  But 


Mr  Fawcett  seems  willing  to  yield  far  too  much  to  the 
party  with  which  the  Birmingham  League  is  at  war, 
and  which  he  cannbt  really  desire  to  befriend ;  and 
there  is  danger  that  his  last  speech  will  confirm  the 
impression  already  abroad  that  he  is  more  friendly  to  the 
clericals  than  he  actually  is,  and  that  thus  the  great  weight 
of  his  influence  will  be  exerted  in  the  wrong  direction. 
He  is  tolerant  of  denominational  schools  on  two  grounds, 
the  one  that  to  sacrifice  them  for  Board  schools  would 
involve  the  country  in  needless  expense ;  the  other  that 
the  country  is  not  ripe  for  such  purely  secular  education 
as  many  wish  to  see  in  Board  schools.  “  Great  numbers 
of  the  population,”  ho  says,  “  however  much  we  may 
regret  it,  prefer  denominational  schools,  and,  difficult 
enough  as‘  it  would  bo  under  any  circumstances  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  compulsion,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  so  if  we  armed  the  parent,  anxious  to  find  some 
excuse  for  his  child  not  attending  school,  with  the 
argument  that  children  were  forced  into  schools  from 
which  religion  was  exclc'Ld.”  But  nobody  wants 
that.  All  that  the  Education  League  asks  for  is  that 
no  public  money  shall  be  spent  in  teaching  theology 
to  the  children,  and  that,  where  money  is  given  to 
schools  in  which  religious  teaching  has  a  prominent  ’ 
place,  care  shall  be  taken  that  it  is  applied  only  in  non- 
religious  teaching.  Surely  no  one  who  thinks  that 
orthodox  religion  is  already  sufficiently  endowed  in 
England  could  reasonably  object  to  that ;  and  the  rule, 
if  properly  applied,  can  involve  no  injustice.  The 
scruples  of  tho  most  zealous  religionist  ought  to  bo 
satisfied  by  allowing  his  children  to  be  educated  in 
religion,  at  hours  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  entirely  at 
his  own  cost  or  by  the  charity  of  wealthier  religionists 
with  whom  he  agrees  ;  and  all  the  fair  requirements  of  tho 
friends  of  denominational  schools  ought  to  be  met  by 
such  a  provision  as  that,  a  provision  that  the  Birming¬ 
ham  League  accedes  to.  What  is  really  to  be  prevented 
is  the  grasping  and  dishonest  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  the  clerical  party,  aided  and  abetted  by  willing 
subordinates  of  such  an  Education  ^linister  as  Mr 
Forster,  is  using  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  subterfuges  to 
obtain  money  from  the  State  to  be  expended  in  the 
further  endowment  of  that  “  National  ”  Church  which  is 
already  most  extravagantly  endowed.  If  Mr  Fawcett 
would  make  a  special  study  of  these  tactics,  we  believe 
he  would  soon  change  his  opinion  on  the  expediency 
of  showing  too  much  toleration  to  denominational 
schools. 

The  passage  in  which  he  discussed  tho  disestablish¬ 
ment  question  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in  his 
speech  ;  and,  though  here  also  his  bold  statement  of  one 
part  of  the  intricate  problem,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
is  likely  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  to  whom  he 
does  not  wish  to  give  any  advantage,  it  is  so  suggestive, 
and  points  so  forcibly  to  an  often-overlooked  phase 
of  tho  question,  that  we  shall  reserve  our  comments 
upon  it  for  another  occasion.  Other  portions  of  his 
speech,  especially  those  touching  on  financial  matters, 
were  also,  wo  need  hardly  say,  very  valuable;  but 
nearly  the  most  welcome  of  his  remarks  to  his 
constituents  at  Brighton,  on  tho  occasion  of  this 
week’s  visit,  were  those  contained  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  speech  that  he  delivered  to  the  deputation  of 
Good  Templars  with  reference  to  the  Permissive  Bill. 
These,  however,  so  closely  agree  with  what  has  often 
been  said  in  our  columns  that  wo  have  not  a  word  to  say 
upon  them  in  the  way  of  criticism,  and  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  reproduce  them,  though  we  could 
wish  that  Mr  Fawcett’s  clear,  incisive,  and  logical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  could  be  repeated  and 
reproduced  over  and  over  again  until  every  one 
brought  to  his  way  of  thinking.  In  a  few  sentences  Mr 
Fawcett  probed  this  question  to  the  bottom,  and  showed 
how  it  is  to  be  answered  by,  and  only  by,  those  rules 
of  State  policy  of  which  he  is  the  boldest,  most  con¬ 
sistent,  and  most  impressive  champion  m  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  showed  that  the  Government  has 
no  right  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  temperate  use, 
and  therefore  with  the  orderly  sale,  of  a  coholic  liquors 
and  that  all  such  interference  is  impolitic,  unjust,  and 
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SIR  GARNET  AVOLSELErS  CRUSADE. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  a 
month  ago,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he  bad  a  grand 


m 


unreasonable.  Drunkenness,  whenever  it  is  offensive  j  place  all  your  available  resources  at  my  disposal,  and 
and  dangerous  to  society,  is  a  public  nuisance  that  j  are  loyally  determined  to  fight  your  hereditary  enemies 
ought  to  be  repressed  as  far  as  wise  legislation  can  j  now,  that  I  will  guarantee  to  you  that  I,  with  God’s 
repress  it.  Adulteration  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  is  a  assistance,  shall  drive  them  out  of  your  territory,  and 
fraud  which  also  calls  for  legislative  action.  If  the  that  I  will  inflict  such  a  terrible  punishment  upon  them, 
Order  of  Good  Templars  and  other  sections  of  the  Tern-  that  for  all  time  to  come  you  can  have  nothing  to  dread 
perance  party  will  adopt  those  maxims,  and  limit  them-  from  them.”  No  language  could  be  more  explicit  or 
selves  to  them,  they  will  have  all  decent  people  for  their  impressive  than  that. 

allies,  and  can  crush  all  the  opposition  they  have  brought  No  mean  or  sordid  motive  prompts  Her  Majesty’s 
upon  themselves.  But  if  they  continue  to  aim  at  a  mis-  Government  and  its  ^lessiab.  Neither  lust  of  power 
cbievous  and  tyrannical  enforcement  of  views  that  are  nor  lust  of  gold,  neither  injured  honour  nor  the  exi- 
repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  they  genciesof  commerce,  have  anything  to  do  with  this  noble 
must  prepare  themselves  for  endless  defeats.  B.  enterprise.  Joshua  and  Jehovah  went  out  to  extermi- 

I  nate  theCanaanites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Hittites,  and  the 

- -  i  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  enter 

a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
SIR  GARNET  AVOLSELEY’S  CRUSADE.  Lord  might  have  a  fitting  resting-place.  Godfrey  de 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  a  i  Bouillon,  his  brother  crusaders,  and  the  Almighty  were 
month  ago,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  he  bad  a  grand  i  allowed  by  various  Popes  to  puni.sh  the  Saracens  for 
palaver  with,  or  rather  to,  the  Fantee  kings  and  chiefs.  I  possessing  the  Holy  Land  and  despising  its  sacred 
The  chiefs  and  kings  seem  not  to  hav'e  had  much  to  say  |  shrines,  and  to  bring  to  Europe  some  of  those  blades  of 
in  reply  to  him,  and,  even  after  a  day’s  delay,  we  are  ;  Damascus  and  those  costly  robes  that  brave  knights 
told,  they  made  no  response  to  his  appeal  or  commands ;  I  required  for  their  tournaments,  or  for  the  adornment  of 
but  his  discourse  is  none  the  less  remarkable  on  that  i  their  paramours.  But  Sir  Garnet  Yi  olseley  and  God 
account.  If  it  does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  the  I  been  commi.ssioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  inflict  “a 
origin  of  the  war  that  ho  has  been  sent  out  to  wage,  or  terrible  punishment  ”  upon  the  Ashantees,  solely  in 
on  the  actual  method  in  w’hicli  it  will  be  conducted,  it  is  order  that  the  Fantees,  “tor  all  time  to  come,  may  have 
a  vronderful  revelation  of  the  temper  in  which  he  is  nothing  to  dread  from  them.”  The  disinterestedness  of 
entering  upon  it  and,  as  we  are  bound  to  assume,  the  luodern  Christian  heroism  as  contrasted  with  the  coarser 
intentions  of  the  Government  which  has  employed  him.  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  brutal  Judaism 
In  several  important  respects,  indeed,  it  directly  con-  antiquity,  could  hardly  be  letter  illustrated.  Some 
tradicts  the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the  people  may  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  self-abnegation  of 
Ministerial  organ,  and  by  all  others  who  are  assumed  to  Corate  de  Chambord  and  the  guileless  loyalty  of  his 
know  the  secrets  of  the  Colonial  OflSce,  as  well  as  chief  supporters  in  France;  but,  of  course,  Protestant 
certain  impressions  that  every  one  has  derived  from  England  will  prefer  its  exploit  to  any  that  can  be  under¬ 
facts  patent  to  all.  “  This  war  is  not  Her  Majestv’s  taken  by  Papists,  and  we  leave  the  Daily  Telegraph  to 
war,”  says  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  Fantees,  “but  is  how  much  more  exalted  is  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley s 
your  war.  The  only  interest  that  Her  Majesty  has  here  crusade,  than  that  mere  bloodthirsty  raid  upon  a  bar- 
is  to  secure  your  happiness  by  spreading  amongst  you  barons  nation  with  which  it  has  been  crediting  him 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilisation.  Tlie  forts  that  during  the  past  six  weeks. 

are  occupied  along  the  coast  by  Her  Majesty’s  troops  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  told  the  Fantees,  for  whom  so 
are  so  strong  that  we  can  laugh  at  all  attempts  that  are  much  is  to  be  done,  that  “  Her  Majesty  has  been  grieved 
made  by  any  one  to  capture  them.  Her  Majesty  to  learn  that  they  still  continue. to  follow  the  barbarous 
might  then,  if  she  consulted  her  own  interests,  with-  practices  of  their  enemies but  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
out  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  kings  and  proof  of  their  barbarism  is  in  the  fact  that,  according  to 
chiefs  of  the  surrounding  peoples  who  are  allied  to  the  latest  advices  from  the  Gold  Coast,  they  gave  no 
her,  content  herself  by  keeping  her  troops  within  response  to  the  generous  oflTer  made  to  them.  And  that 
the  forts.  But  she  feels  that  to  do  so  would  result  is  the  more  astounding  when  we  consider  the  details  of 
in  your  destruction,”  &c.  Her  Majesty  cares  nothing  the  oflTer.  The  Fantee  chiefs  were  informed  that  they 
at  all  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops  will  obtain  “  a  subsidy  ”  of  twopence-halfpenny  a  month 
who  are  lodged  in  the  forts,  or  of  the  traders  whom  for  every  fighting  man  whom  they  send  into  the  field, 
they  are  there  to  protect,  nor  for  the  trade  which  is  the  and  that  each  of  the  men  shall  receive,  besides  arms  and 
only  object  for  which  Europeans  settle  in  this  part  of  ammunition,  daily  rations  of  a  pint  of  rice  and  a  quarter 
Africa.  If  she  regarded  only  her  own  interests,  she,  of  of  a  pound  of  salt  meat,  to  be  carried  inland  from  Cape 
course  by  proxy,  would  only  laugh  at  the  inroads  of  the  Coast  Castle  at  their  own  charge  and  not  by  themselves, 
Ashantees  upon  Fantee  and  other  territories,  and  would  with  the  additional  reward  of  threepence  a  day  during 
give  no  thought  to  the  rum  and  gunpowder  and  other  the  time  they  are  actually  in  the  field.  The  only  draw- 
goods  that  her  loyal  subjects  w'ould  find  themselves  back  to  this  magnanimous  proposal  is  that  Sir  Garnet 
unable  to  barter  for  the  produce  of  the  Gold  Coast.  She  Wolseley,  who  “unites  in  one  person  the  chief  military 
wmald  continue  to  hold  those  forts  merely  for  their  his-  and  civil  administration  ”  over  the  Fantees,  will  exact 
toric  value,  and  because  of  their  sacred  associations  as  from  them  the  most  abject  submission,  and,  if  the 
the  head-quarters  of  the  slave  trade,  on  which  Christianity  common  folk  are  idle  or  rebellious,  will  hold  their  chiefs 
and  Civilisation  spent  nearly  all  their  energies  in  Africa  responsible  for  all  shortcomings.  “If  my  propositions 
during  two  centuries  and  more.  But  other  sentiments  are  met  by  you  in  the  cordial  manner  that  I  anticipate, 
animate  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty’s  representatives.  {  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  clearly  understand  that. 
Even  into  the  privacy  of  Balmoral  the  news  of  the  although  I  am  prepared  to  act  in  Her  Majesty  s  name 
suffering.s  of  the  Fantees  has  entered,  and  thence  has  most  liberally  to  you,  I  shall  also  be  prepared  to  enforce 
emanated  a  noble  project  for  their  relief.  “  Her  Majesty  in  the  most  stringent  manner  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
the  Queen,’’  says  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  “having  been  ment,  punishing  severely  all  those  who  may  be  guilty  of 
informed  ot  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  disobedience  or  of  unmanly  conduct.  When  once  you 
her  allies  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  Ashantees,  who,  take  the  field,  I  cannot  listen  to  any  excuses  about 
without  any  just  cause,  have  invaded  your  country,  and  your  being  unable  to  enforce  your  orders  upon  your 
having  ^learned  that  you  w'ere  unable  to  repulse  your  own  people.  I  have  to  impress  upon  you  most 
enemies  without  assistance,  has  sent  me  to  unite  in  one  emphatically,  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  enforce  the 
person  the  chief  military  and  civil  administration,  so  orders  that  I  may  is.sue.”  If  these  conditions  seem 
that  I  may  be  able  to  help  you.  The  Queen  is  most  rather  hard  to  the  Fantee  kings,  whose  ideal  of  king- 
anxious  to  assist  you,  and  I  am  desired  to  tell  you  that  liness  is  to  imitate  in  a  cowardly  way  all  the  vices 
she  will  give  orders  to  have  carried  out  whatever  }  of  the  Ashantees,  so  far  as  British  protection  will 
measures  I  may  consider  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  enable  them  to  do  so,  there  is  ample  compensation 
war  against  the  Ashantees.  I  can  assure  you,  if  you  1  in  the  thought  that  when  the  present  war  is  over  they 
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will  all  be  invited  to  a  grand  palaver,  when  they  may 
talk  as  much  as  they  like  to  the  Queen’s  Vicegerent, 
who,  as  yet,  has  only  time  to  talk  to  them.  My  time,” 
said  Sir  Garnet  olseley  in  his  oration,  “is  so  fully 
occupied  that  I  have  no  leisure  for  frequent  interviews 
with  you.  But  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  all  when  peace 
has  been  secured,  and  to  listen  to  all  you  have  to  say 
regarding  your  private  affairs.”  That  will  indeed  be  a 
millennium  for  the  Fantees. 

Meanwhile  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on.  Mr  Fawcett, 
in  his  speech  at  Brighton  last  Monday,  said  that  he 
should  reserve  his  judgment  on  the  Ashantee  expedition 
until  he  could  hear  in  Parliament  the  Government’s 
explanation  of  it.  Journalists  are  not  able  to  use  such 
reserve.  We  are  bound  to  discuss  the  business  while  it 
is  proceeding,  and,  though  some  hardly-to-be-hoped-for 
justification  may  be  forthcoming,  we  confess  that  we 
are  no  more  convinced  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  most 
arrogant  discourse  than  by  anything  else  that  we  have 
yet  heard  from  official  and  semi-jofficial  sources.  The 
insolence  of  that  discourse  only  tends  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  had  already  been  forced  upon  us,  and  to 
augment  the  feeling  of  shame  w'ith  which  we  have 
regarded  every  step  in  this  monstrous  enterprise.  It  is 
pretended  that  we  have  embarked  in  it,  either  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  honour  or  in  purauance  of  those 
Christian  aims  that  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  national  honour.  But  everything  is  against 
either  of  those  assumptions.  We  can  gain  no  honour, 
nothing  but  disgrace,  in  such  a  war  as  this.  Instead  of 
serving  Christianity  even  according  to  the  spurious 
interpretation  of  it  now  in  vogue,  we  can  only  show  to 
what  base  uses  profession  of  Christianity  can  be  put. 
We  are  not  fighting  the  Ashantecs  for  the  sake  of  the 
Fantees,  but  for  our  own  supposed  profit.  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  the  other  forts  might  serve  as  points  of  van- 
tage  from  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  others  could 
laugh  at  the  degrading  occupations  of  barbarous  Africans ; 
bat  English  taxpayers  would  hardly  care  to  pay  for 
that  heroic  entertainment.  The  slave  trade  oeing 
abolished,  w'e  now  hold  the  coast  line  in  order  that  other 
sorts  of  traffic  may  be  carried  on  with  the  inland  tribes. 
But  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  coast  has  long  been 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  that  traffic,  and  now 
further  hindrance  comes  from  the  jealous  opposition  of 
the  Ashantees.  What  our  traders  and  their  friends 
want  is  that  healthier  settlements  shall  be  procured 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poisonous  swamps  of  the  sea 
margin,  and  that  good  roads,  duly  garrisoned,  shall 
be  opened  up  into  the  interior.  That  is  what  we  are  | 
fighting  for.  Though  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  guarantees  | 
God’s  assistance  for  the  success  of  his  work,  it  is  | 
somewhat  doubtful;  but  if  he  prospers  he  will  only  ; 
have  contrived  to  improve  the  prospects  of  a  commercial 
speculation  at  the  cost  of  terrible  bloodshed  and  such  j 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  “  Christianity  and  Civili-  i 
sation  ”  as  has  been  often  indulged  in  before,  but  is  not  -j 
made  less  culpable  by  repetition.  Avowedly  to  aim  at 
that  "would  be  altogether  offensive  and  disgraceful,  but  j 
to  do  it  with  professions  of  piety  and  a  profusion  of  j 
virtuous  protestations  makes  the  work  very  much  more 
despicable.  I^* 

WALL-EYED  LEGISLATORS. 

Newmarket  is,  or  w’as,  the  head-quarters  of  a  Union  | 
of  Farmers,  inaugurated  on  the  first  appearance,  many  j 
months  ago,  of  the  Agrichltural  Labourers’  Union  in 
those  parts.  Hence,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Newmarket  , 
Farmers’  Club,  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  tlie  chair,  I 
‘‘supported  by”  his  son.  Lord  George  .Manners,  the  j 
member  for  Cambridgeshire,  allusion  was  naturally  made 
to  the  labourers,  against  whose  combination  the  farmers  j 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  combined.  It  must  bo  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  Newmarket  Farmers’  Union  has  not  been 
quite  so  prominently  before  the  public  as  its  opponent.  ! 
For  one  thing,  it  has  not  succeeded.  The  wages  round 
Newmarket  have  risen  in  spite  of  it ;  and  as  the  farmers 
liave  failed  to  command  success,  they  are  unwilling  to 
make  a  fuss  about  it,  which  would  only  result  in  a  dis- 


play  of  their  own  weakness.  At  any  rate,  feeling  runs 
very  high  at  Newmarket  with  reference  to  the  Labourers* 
Union,  and  it  was  probaUly  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  and  Lord  George  Manners  would  tickle  the  ears  of 
I  the  “  eighty  principal  agriculturalists  of  the  districts  ” 

I  with  something  biUer  in  the  w'ay  of  abuse  and  vilifica- 
I  tion.  But  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
temporal  peers,  from  want  of  practice,  are  immeasurably 
inferior  to  their  spiritual  colleagues  in  point  of  invective. 
Abuse  is  never  stale,  but  particular  forms  of  it  may 
become  so.  Hence,  Lord  George  could  not  call  agitators 
atheists  ;  for  that  is  a  form  of  abuse  repeated  of  late  ad 
nauseam  J  particularly  by  Bishop  Mackarness, — to  say 
nothing  of  its  irrelevancy  at  a  farmers’  dinner :  and  the 
i  Duke  of  Rutland,  not  being  gifted  with  the  tongue  of 
!  an  Ellicott,  could  only  characterise  agitators  as  “  self- 
interested,”  “  knowing  no  more  about  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  man  in  these  parts  than  the  Shah  of  Persia.” 
If,  then,  the  farmers  drove  into  Newmarket  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  hope  of  having  a  measure  of  strong 
language  dealt  out  to  their  enemies,  they  must  have 
driven  home  again  in  the  evening  disappointed  men. 
Lord  George  Manners  had  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  a 
constituency  soon  to  be  widely  recruited  from  among  the 
farm-labourers,  and  actually  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
“he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  indiscriminately 
condemn  the  agricultural  labourer  for  what  had  passed 
in  the  last  twelve  months  or  so.”  And  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia  already  quoted,  patronised  the  labourers  on 
the  w  hole,  and  was  even  pleased  to  find  that  their  w  ages 
had  been  raised.  But  there  was  one  point  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  made  a  noble  stand  on  behalf  of  his 
clients  and  retainers,  and  whilst  expressing  his  ducal 
satisfaction  at  the  higher  wages  of  the  labourers,  declared 
war  to  the  knife  against  the  combination  to  wduch  the 
rise  is  due.  After  all,  it  is  not  w’Drlh  while  for  any 
to  outshriek  episcopal  invectives  in  the  denunciation  of 
agitators,  if  they  can  produce,  with  an  assurance  due  to 
a  blind  certainty  of  its  truth,  the  argument  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  farmers  at  Newmarket.  “  He 
was  sorry  that  labouring  men  had  joined  the  Union  .  .  . 
He  believed  that  the  best  friends  they  could  have  were 
their  employers,  because  there  were  many  little  ways  in 
'  which  the  farmer  could  assist  his  labourer — by  helping 
him  in  sickness,  by  keeping  him  at  work  when  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it,  and  so  forth.  He  repeated,  that  the 
true  friend  of  the  labourer  was  his  master.”  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  argument ;  but  it  will  outlast  all 
mere  mud-throwing  and  abuse,  for  it  affects  the 
principle  of  combination  so  deeply  that,  if  true 
and  universally  acted  upon.  Unionism  would  bo 
starv’ed  to  death.  The  argument  is  one  that  has  been 
reiterated  thousands  of  times  by  employers  of  labour, 
w’hose  vision  as  regards  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  we  venture  to  call  wall-eyed,  and,  as  embodied  in 
the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  speech,  it  supplies  one  half  of  the 
picture  of  sand-blind  Conservatism  that,  gazing  steadily 
in  one  direction,  is  convinced  that  nothing  but  honour 
and  good-feeling  must  regulate  the  transactions  of  labour 
with  capital,  and,  without  moving  its  eyes,  is  equally 
convinced  that  nothing  but  the  strictest  business  habits 
should  prevail  when  capital  deals  with  capital. 

To  complete  the  picture.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  most 
opportunely  speaking  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  relation  of  landlords  and  tenants — that  is, 
on  the  relation  of  capital  to  capital.  \V  e  do  not  call 
attention  to  the  report  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  speech, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  agricultural  dinner  at  Christ¬ 
church,  because  of  its  striking  novelty  or  because  it 
expresses  the  utterances  of  a  very  wdse  man.  In  fact, 
the  only  point  on  which  he  spoke  with  any  emphasis, 
the  necessity  of  security  for  a  tenant’s  capital,  is  one 
which  Conservative  peers  and  landowners  have  been 
lately  glad  enough  to  borrow'  from  the  Radicals  and  from 
obscure  agitators  like  Mr  Arch,  for  the  almo.st  daily  edi¬ 
fication  of  their  tenants  and  constituencies.  We  merely 
adduce  Lord  Malmesbury’s  words  as  proof  that  in  one 
direction  landowners  as  a  class  are  so  clear-sighted  that 
nothing  escapes  them,  while  in  the  other  direction  they 
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are  as  blind  as  bats.  The  pith  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
opinion  of  the  relations  of  tenants  and  landlords  was 
compressed  into  one  phrase.  “  The  result  of  forty  years’ 
experience  to  him  (Lord  Malmesbury)  was  that  tenants 
.  .  .  had  confided  too  much,  to  the  honotir  ojthe  land- 

owners.  This  he  considered  as  a  most  pleasant  feeling, 
but  the  tenant  should  act  like  a  man  of  business.” 

We  consider  these  two  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  as  mutually  inter¬ 
changeable.  They  are  not  worth  recording  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  individual  opinion,  because  any  one  having  to 
manufacture  speeches  on  tenant-right  and  labourers’ 
combinations,  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  couple  of 
peers  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  could  not  have  composed 
them  otherwise.  But  taken  in  combination  these  two 
speeches  serve  to  illustrate  the  strangely  imperfect  vision 
with  which  landowners  as  a  class  are  afflicted  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 
The  two  things  which  the  landowner  sees,  and  has  seen 
quite  clearly — ever  since  he  found  it  necessary  a  few 
years  ago  to  look  closely  into  the  matter — are :  first 
that  the  employer  is  the  labourer’s  best  friend,  and  that 
good  wages  result  from  the  cultivation  of  good  feeling 
between  employer  and  employed ;  secondly,  that  when 
a  tenant’s  capital  is  liable  to  come  into  collision  with  a 
landlord’s  capital  (the  case  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  reform 
of  tenants’  rights),  the  business  relations  regulating 
their  points  of  contact  cannot  be  too  precise ;  honour 
and  good  feeling  are  useful  enough  in  their  way ;  but  it 
must  not  be  in  the  landlord’s  power  to  play  any  tricks 
with  his  tenant’s  capital,  or  to  restrain  him  in  the  pro¬ 
fitable  use  of  it.  In  other  words,  when  a  man  has  his 
labour  to  sell,  he  must  trust  to  w  hat  the  good  feeling  of 
the  purchaser  prompts  him  to  give  for  it ;  but  when  a 
man  has  capital  to  invest  he  must  have  his  security  for 
it  in  black  and  white,  and  he  must  have  what  help  Acts 
of  Parliament  can  give  him  to  insure  himself  against  the 
adverse  action  of  the  landlord.  In  still  fewer  words : — 
Labour  is  a  thing  of  nought  which  it  is  a  charity  to  buy, 
capital  is  a  precious  gift  to  be  walled  in  with  all  the  secu¬ 
rities  man  can  devise  :  the  labourer  needs  no  protection 
for  his  property,  much  less  must  he  assert  its  existence 
by  combinations,  the  capitalist  needs  all  the  protection 
which  resolute  action  on  his  part  and  old  and  new  Acts 
of  Parliament  can  afford  him.  This  strangely  perverted 
view  of  the  whole  problem,  by  which  half  of  it  is.  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  nineteenth  century  dress  and  the  other  half 
is  attired  in  a  mongrel  garb  half  patriarchal  and  half 
feudal,  is  due  to  one  cause  only — the  action  of  self- 
interest  on  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  land- 
owner.  Ho  w’ould  bo  content  to  let  things  alone,  to  let 
honour  govern  the  relations  between  capital  and  capital 
as  well  as  between  capital  and  labour.  But  self-interest 
reveals  to  him  that  capital  must  meet  capital  on  more 
tangible  grounds.  The  landowner  has  made  some 
acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the  markets ;  he  finds 
that  though  honour  and  good-fellowship  must  regulate 
the  minor  give-and-take  transactions,  yet  in  the  main 
goods  must  bo  sold  in  the  dearest  market  and  must 
be  bought  in  the  cheapest.  He  finds  the  universal 
necessity  for  sound  commercial  principles,  and  begins  to 
wish  to  see  them  imported  into  his  owm  transactions. 
His  property,  the  land,  will  be  absolutely  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  such  principles.  Hence  he  decides  that 
capital  must  meet  capital  on  a  nineteenth-century  footing. 
With  regard  to  labour  it  is  altogether  different.  It 
appears  to  bo  to  his  tenants*  interest,  and  therefore  to 
his  interest,  that  the  labourers  should  continue  isolated 
and  in  ignorance  of  the. meaning  of  the  word  “combina¬ 
tion  til  at  they  should  be  supported  partly  by  their 
wages,  and  partly  on  charity  and  by  the  rates.  He  is 
probably  wrong  in  taking  this  view,  but  superficially  it 
is  plausible  enough,  and  ho  remains  wilfully  blind  to  the 
fact  that  labour  is  just  as  tangible  a  commodity  as 
capital,  and  that  if  one  needs  protection,  security,  and 
self-assertion,  so  does  the  other. 

But  if  it  is  monstrous  to  think  that  self-interest  should 
thus  avail  to  sharpen  the  vision  in  one  direction,  and 
blind  and  thwart  it  utterly  in  another,  it  becomes  still 
more  monstrous  when  we  remember  that  the  class  which 


thus  by  a  deep-seated  perversion  of  its  intellectual 
powers  errs  in  the  way  of  persistent  misconception  ig 
emphatically  the  ruling  and  law-giving  class  in  this 
country.  The  two  speeches  to  which  we  have  referred 
read  us  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  An  overwhelminjr 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  large  majority  even 
in  the  “  People’s  House,”  hold  the  opinions  so  preciselv 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  They  have  inherited 
those  opinions  from  times  when  no  other  definite  ones 
seemed  possible  ;  and  now  that  self-interest  is  developing 
by  the  side  of  these  feudal  antiquities  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  embodied  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  speech 
they  cling  with  undiminished  pertinacity  to  that  part  of 
the  old  raiment  which  they  conceive  to  be  still  in  vogue. 
After  learning  from  self-interest  to  readjust  the  relation 
between  tenant  and  landlord,  they  are  as  blind  as  ever 
to  the  necessity  of  the  other  readjustment.  Every  day 
awakens  ns  more  fully  to  the  danger  that  lies  in  per¬ 
sistent  adherence  to  such  a  policy.  The  landowners,  it 
appears,  are  blind  to  it,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  relieve^ 
them  of  their  power  of  perpetuating  it.  C. 


THEOLOGY  AT  BAY. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  the  significance  of 
which  is  becoming  daily  more  recognised,  even  by  the 
most  stupid,  is  the  influence  which  modern  inductive 
philosophy  has  had,  and  is  likely  to  have  still  more  in 
the  future,  in  welding  radicalisms  of  all  sorts  into  one^ 
consistent  whole.  Scarcely  a  generation  ago  Buckle 
could  write  about  the  connection  between  Calvinism  and 
democracy,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  could  congratu¬ 
late  himself  and  his  orthodox  disciples  on  the  fact  that, 
if  the  study  of  physical  science  “  habituates  ns  only  to 
the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which  everything  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical  neces¬ 
sity  ” — this  l^ing  the  way  in  which  he  constantly  mis¬ 
represented  the  causational  or  scientific  view  of  nature 
— “  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  mental  science,  operates* 
...  to  establish  that  assurance  of  human  liberty,  which 
is  necessary  for  a  rational  belief”  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  If  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  not  been  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  seeing  even  a  little  way  ahead  by  the 
haze  of  his  own  rhetoric,  he  would  have  perceived  that, 
he  was  building  his  ecclesiastical  edifice  on  a  quicksand 
which  would  inevitably  be  washed  away  by  the  tide  of 
human  progress.  The  only  reason  why  “  mental  science  ” 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  afforded 
any  support  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  his  clients  is 
that  it  had  not  yet  become  scientific.  Philosophers  of 
the  then  dominant  school  bad,  like  those  of  Laputa,  one 
eye  looking  upward  and  one  looking  inward,  but  none  for 
the  facts  of  external  nature.  The  absence  of  regularity 
in  the  order  of  mental  phenomena,  especially  of  human 
volitions,  was  asserted  with  a  vehemence  which  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  love  of  truth  for  itg  own 
sake,  and  enforced  by  spiritual  threats  instead  bf 
arguments.  Philosophy  was  the  handmaid  of  theo¬ 
logy  because  it  was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  contemplation  of  phenomena,  before  the 
uniformities  in  their  occurrence  have  been  observed,  the 
personal  explanation  of  them  is  readily  adopted.  It 
was  so  with  physics,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  acknow¬ 
ledges.  “  When  men  first  turned  their  attention  on  the 

phenomena  of  nature,”  he  observes,  “  every  event  was 

viewed  as  a  miracle,  for  every  effect  was  considered  w 
the  operation  of  an  intelligence.  God  was  not  exiled 
from  the  universe  of  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  he^  was 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phenomena.  As  science 
advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven  out ;  and 
long  after  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 
they  were  left  for  a  season  in  possession  of  the  starry 
heavens.  The  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  m 
which  Kepler  still  saw  the  agency  of  a  free  intelligence, 
was  at  length  by  Newton  resolved  into  a  few  mechaniciu 
principles ;  and  at  last  even  the  irregularities  which 
Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  miraculous  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Deity  have  been  proved  to  require  no 
supernatural  interposition ;  for  Laplace  has  shown  that 
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all  contingencies,  past  and  fatare,  in  the  heavens,  find 
their  explanation  in  the  one  fundamental  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation.” 

It  is  strange  that  an  author  who  could  so  clearly  see 
that  the  scientific  view  of  the  simpler  phenomena  of  the 
universe  had  driven  out  the  theological  view,  should  not 
also  see  that,  as  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
widened,  and  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  mind 
and  society  came  to  be  included  within  it,  super- 
naturalism  would  be  driven  out  of  this  its  last  refuge. 
But,  since  Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote  the  passage  we 
have  quoted,  there  has  been  a  marvellous  advance  in 
scientific  thought,  and  that  advance  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  or  two  sciences,  but  has  extended  all 
along  the  lines  of  human  thought.  It  may  fairly  bo 
doubted  whether,  if  the  champion  of  transcendentalism 
were  living  now,  he  would  be  able  to  hide  from  himself 
the  fact  that  we  are  speedily  arriving  at  the  time  when 
the  theologian  will  find  not  a  single  scrap  of  ground 
unoccupied  by  science,  on  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  his 
foot.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  alarm  in  the  orthodox  camp.  The  enemies  of  progress 
find  themselves  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  are  concen¬ 
trating  their  forces.  Priest  and  despot,  Pope  and 
pretender,  Tory  esquire  and  Established  clergyman,  are 
everywhere  and  openly  forming  alliances  offensive  and 
defensive ;  instead  of  quietly  playing  into  each  others* 
hands  as  hitherto.  “  Poverty  and  philosophy,”  as  Lord 
Salisbury  says,  have  joined  hands ;  and  the  enemies  of 
human  enlightenment  and  human  enfranchisement  make 


common  cause. 


One  of  the  most  noisy  and  self-satisfied  champions  of 
obscurantism  and  tyranny — the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol — ^.has  been  treating  his  clergy  to  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  advance  of  free  thought.  “  The  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  subject  is,”  he  tells  his  assembled 
faithful,  ”  that  infidelity  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  and 
that  it  has  taken  up  such  extreme  positions.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  most  advanced  point  reached 
by  the  then  leaders  of  free  thought  was  of  doubt  as  to 
the  full  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  denial  of  the  popular 
views  of  inspiration,  and  rejection  of  subordinate  though 
profoundly  important  doctrines,  such  as  the  eternity  of 
Divine  punishment.”  Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  men  who  were  so  wicked  as  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  an  Eternal  Hell,  prepared  by  God  for  the  majority  of 
mankind,  would  rest  satisfied  with  challenging  isolated 
Biblical  texts  and  denying  that  a  God  who  is  represented 
as  all-loving  could  be  the  author  of  everlasting  torture — 
even  though  the  persons  tortured  were  guilty  of  the 
monstrous  crime  of  differing  from  Dr  Ellicott’s  theolo¬ 
gical  dogmas.  The  Pope  of  Gloucester  foresaw  what 
would  happen  if  people  will  trust  to  reason,  instead  of 
coming  to  him  for  their  conclusions.  Free  thought,  we 
are  told,  is  infidelity,  and  enslaved  thought  is  super¬ 
stition  ;  so  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  not  to  think  at 
all,  but  to  go  straight  to  that  fountain  head  of  wisdom 
and  piety,  unpolluted  by  intellect,  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  Gloucester  cathedral.  If  we  do  not,  woo  be 
unto  us ;  for  “  modem  philosophy  ’*  is,  as  Professor 
Huxley  has  hinted,  a  Jacob’s  ladder  which  leads,  not  to 
Heaven,  but  to  “  another  place.”  “  The  recent  facts 
and  arguments  that  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  theories  of  development  now  meeting  with 
much  acceptance  among  scientific  men — the  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  everywhere  of  uniform  laws  of  causation, 
extending  even  to  those  mental  realms  where  hitherto 
will  and  volition  have  been  regarded  as  the  primary 
agents — the  apparent  breakdown  of  some  of  the  infer¬ 
ences  connected  with  the  argument  from  design  (the 
teleological  argument  as  it  is  commonly  called) — all 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  acceleration.” 
Neither  are  biological  and  physical  science  the  only 
sinners.  Historians  and  sociologists  are  also  daring  to 
come  to  different  conclusions  from  those  sanctioned  by 
Dr  Ellicott.  “The  tendency  of  the  modern  study  of 
history  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  The  more  evi¬ 
dence  is  sifted,  the  more,  it  is  said,  does  the  supernatural 
tend  to  be  discredited  and  volatilised.  All  early  history, 
it  is  said,  is  full  of  the  miraculous  ;  all  modern  criticism, 


it  is  urged,  tends  to  dissipate  and  disprove  it.**  In  fact, 
in  whatever  direction  the  poor  bishop  turns  ho  finds 
himself  met  by  the  rising  tide  of  rationalism.  The  ideas 
of  our  leading  scientific  men  are  even  permeating  draw¬ 
ing-room  volumes,  and  “  much  of  our  lighter  periodical 
literature  has  become  influenced  by  the  same  prevailing 
tone  of  thought.” 

What  then  are  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester 
to  do?  Their  spiritual  chief  cautions  them  against 
trusting  in  “argumentative  effort,  or  in  the  force  of 
mere  human  reasoning.”  They  are  rather  to  trust  to 
“  the  spirit-moving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  If  any 
one  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit  which 
is  thus  moved,  he  can  do  so  by  reading  the  conclusion  of 
his  lordship’s  address  to  his  clergy  at  Dursley.  “  Unbe¬ 
lief,”  said  the  mitred  libeller  of  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  sons  and  daughters  of  England,  “  allies  itself 
with  sin  in  every  form,  with  intemperance,  with  carnality, 
and  with  dishonesty;  it  whispers  ‘Tush!  the- end  of 
these  things  is  not  death.  It  is  but  priestcraft  that  says 
so.  Man  has  his  appetites  and  desires ;  why  were  they 
given  if  they  were  not  to  be  gratified  ?  Man  has  his- 
rights ;  why  are  they  withheld  ?  Why,  in  that  fair  park 
yonder,  among  the  clustered  trees,  is  one  man  to  live  as 
ho  will,  rich  and  free,  and  another  scarce  to  earn  his 
daily  bread — a  slave  on  the  very  soil  iq  which,  if  all 
were  right,  or  if  there  was  a  God  of  justice  in  the 
world,  or  above  the  world,  he  himself  would  have  his 
inalienable  part  and  heritage.*  Alas  I  can  any  one  say, 
especially  during  the  last  year  or  two,  that  such  whispers 
have  not  been  heard  in  our  hamlets  ?  Whispers,  did  1 
say  ?  I  fear  I  need  not  so  limit  my  words.”  This  is 
the  challenge  which  is  hurled  at  philosophical  radicals 
and  reformers  of  every  kind.  We  can  assure  Dr  Elli¬ 
cott  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it.  Wo 
do  not  even  object  to  his  use  of  vituperation  and  mis¬ 
representation.  Every  animal  must  fight  with  his 
natural  weapons,  and  Dr  Ellicott  and  his  allies,  in 
deprecating  the  use  of  reason  and  then  heaping  up  foul 
abuse  on  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  raise  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  embrutalised  English  peasant,  are  but  doing 
openly  and  without  disguise  what  “it  is  their  nature  to.” 
Sophistical  addresses  for  the  stupid,  threats  of  hell-fire 
for  the  timid,  and  the  horsepond  for  the  obstinate — these 
are  the  means  by  which  the  progress  of  reason  and 
justice  are  to  be  stayed.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


It  seems  as  if  the  overgrowth  of  transatlantic  railway 
enterprise  in  America,  and  its  consequent  liability  to- 
sudden  collapse  and  unhealthy  fluctuations,  of  which  w'O 
have  lately  received  signal  proof,  will  work  out  no  less 
satisfactory  an  end  than  the  conversion  of  Protectionist 
America  to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  Wo  may  bo 
over-estimating  the  strength  of  the  reaction,  but  there 
is  something  so  hopeful  in  the  quarter  in  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  so  determined  and  even  unscrupulous  in  its 
avowed  intentions,  backed  as  they  are,  not  by  chimerical 
dreams  of  the  future,  but  by  the  strongest  and  most  im¬ 
mediate  motives  of  self-interest,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  sanguine  of  the  result.  The  railways  have  brought 
the  issue  to  such  a  decided  point,  and  so  determined  they 
seem  to  be  to  fight  out  the  battle  without  concession, 
that  from  them  at  least  we  may  expect  no  partial  reform 
to  delay  the  final  break  up  of  the  system  of  monopoly 
and  protection;  while  the  farmers,  inspired,  according 
to  all  accounts,  with  equal  determination,  are  so  powerful, 
both  in  numbers  and  organisation,  that  they  are  already 
influencing  the  elections,  and  making  their  weight  tell, 
on  judicial  decisions. 

How  the  issue  has  arisen  between  the  farmers  and  the 
railways  was  explained  at  some  length  by  Mr  David 
Wells  in  his  speech  at  the  last  dinner  of  the  Cobden 
Club  ;  the  story  is  told  still  more  f^l^y  explicitly  in 
an  article  in  the  current  number. of  the  Cornhill,  on 
“  Granges  and  Farmers’  Clubs  in  America.  To  that 
article  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  description  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  these  combinations,  and  the  me  liaeval 
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rites  which  some  of  them  affect  in  imitation  of  the 
extravaganza  of  Free  Masonry.  Bat  the  collision  of 
interests  between  the  farmers  and  the  railway  rings  has 
entered  upon  a  phase  in  which  it  may  produce  so  vast  an 
upheaval  of  economic  strata  in  America  that  it  is  impe¬ 
rative  on  all  who  regard  the  commercial  side  of  the  great 
Republic  as  one  of  its  most  interesting  aspects,  to  have 
a  clear  conception  both  of  its  origin  and  of  the  probable 
course  it  will  pursue. 

Some  time  ago  we  remarked  that  the  contrast  between 
the  Protectionist  attitude  of  the  English  farmers  in  our 
own  Anti-Corn- Law  times,  and  the  tendency  of  the  farmers 
of  the  West  towards  Free  Trade,  shows  “  how  differently 
the  shoe  pinches  under  different  conditions  of  growth.” 
The  evil  consequences  of  a  policy  of  Protection  were  not 
brought  home  to  the  English  farmer,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  tempt  him  into  an  examination  of  the 
l>enefits  of  Free  Trade.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  precisely  on  the  farmers  that  the  onus  of  a  dis- 
orderei  system  of  com-nercial  enterprise  presses  most 
heavily,  and  it  is  they  who  are  the  first  to  identify  their 
interests  with  Free  Trade.  This  order  of  procedure,  so 
different  from  the  one  which  obtained  in  our  own  country, 
is  due  to  a  series  of  causes  incident  to  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  commerce  is  advancing  in  America.  A  railway 
mania  similar  to  our  own  sprang  up,  and  assumed  at  once, 
ns  everything  does  in  America,  gigantic  proportions ;  it 
differed  from  our  own,  however,  in  this  respect,  that 
whereas  in  England  lines  were  carried  wdiere  there  was 
already  a  traffic,  but  an  insufficient  one,  in  America 
they  were  extended  into  the  heart  of  agricultural  districts 
at  the  express  w’ish  of  the  farmers,  who  hoped  to  develope 
a  traffic  by  their  corn  and  agricultural  produce.  To  be 
able  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  completely  as  possible  to 
reach  the  old  markets  with  greater  facility  and  to  find 
new  ones  the  farmers  ran  enormously  into  debt  by  sub¬ 
sidising  railway  corporations,  and  relied  entirely  on  future 
gains  to  recoup  them  this  expenditure.  If  once  the  rail¬ 
ways  brought  the  markets  of  tlie  world  to  their  doors, 
their  fortunes  would  be  made.  Unfortunately  in  their 
haste  they  did  not  say,  “  all  men  are  liars.”  The  glut  of 
farm  produce  pressed  upon  them  heavily  and  they  treated 
with  the  railway  companies  in  an  open-handed  and  lavish 
manner,  and  reckless  of  consequences  showered  upon 
them  grants,  subsidies,  and  charters,  without  retaining 
any  means  of  control  over  the  lines.  Of  this  incau¬ 
tious  procedure  the  companies  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  ;  they  have  constructed  their  lines,  ow’n  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  adjoining  them,  and  in  that 
majority  of  cases  W’here  they  can  defy  competition  charge 
w’hat  rates  they  please.  The  farmers  have  discovered 
too  late  their  mistake,  and  in  some  instances  6-7ths  of 
the  price  of  their  produce  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  company  who  carried  it.* 

That  this  state  of  affiiirs  wdll  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  States  is  very  far  from  probable.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  such  an  undertaking, 
it  will  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  those 
who  now  rule  the  roast  in  Congress.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  farmer.s,  when  sufficiently  organised,  will  not 
allow  these  monopolies  to  be  maintaint^  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  detriment.  AVo  hardly  needed  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Canadian  Railway  Scandal  to  tell  us  on  what  a 
gigantic  scale  the  “rings”  conduct  their  operations. 
A  corrupt  legislature  and,  what  is  still  \vorse,  a  corrupt 
judicial  bench  have  systematically  encouraged  these 
operations ;  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  directed  by  laws 
made  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  rich,  has  resulted 
in  the  manufacture  of  Commodore  Vanderbilts,  and  the 
creation  of  monopolies  whicli  are  at  last  prov’ing  to  be 
intolerable  burdens.  The  decline  of  trade  and  national 
]>rosperity  has  only  been  averted  by  the  immense 
resources  o  a  virgin  country  ;  but  even  in  America  there 
is  a  limit  t )  the  reign  of  false  economic  doctrines,  a*nd 
we  think  we  see  in  this  stir  of  the  Illinois  farmers  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  H  F. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  newspapers  overflow  this  week  with  “  extra-Par- 
liamentary  utterances.”  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these,  as  it  is  certainly  the  longest  and  most® 
exhaustive,  is  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  at 
Exeter.  Besides  a  tedious  defence  of  a  Ministry  that 
must,  by  this  time,  be  sick  of  praise,  it  contained  no  defi¬ 
nite  promise  of  radical  measures  for  next  session.  Mr 
Bright  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham  reached,  we  expect, 
the  utmost  tether  of  Ministerial  prophecy.  All  subse¬ 
quent  addresses.  Sir  John  Coleridge’s  among  the  number, 
have  leaned  almost  entirely  on  Mr  Bright’s  well-earned 
prestige.  On  one  point,  however,  the  Attorney-General 
confesses  to  opinions  which  are  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  those  of  Mr  Bright.  He  thinks  that  a  compulsory 
national  system  of  education  must  teach  religion ;  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  believes  that  “  the  will  of  the  nation 
is,  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be,  by  a 
very  overwhelming  majority,  that  education  shall  be  a 
religious  duty,  that  it  shall  be  entered  upon  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  that  to  know  God,  to  love  God,  and  to  fear 
God,  shall  be  part  of  the  elementary  teaching  of  every 
child.”  If  this  means  that  all  the  education  must  be 
religious,  the  State  has  already  discarded  that  notion  by 
providing  secular  education  and  conscience  clauses ;  if 
it  means  that  religion  is  necessary  for  every  child.  Sir 
John  Coleridge  is  welcome  to  his  opinion  ;  it  does  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  affect  the  question  of  the  necessity 
for  national  secular  education. 


A  reply  addressed  by  Air  Samuel  Laing,  AI.P. 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  a  letter  from  a  Female  Suffra 
Committee  in  Lerwick  has,  according  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  been  observed  with  satisfaction  by  the  Liberals 
of  the  county,  as  a  proof  of  his  return  to  Liberal 
allegiance.  Having  been  requested  to  state  his  opinions 
on  female  suffrage.  Air  Laing  replies  that  he  has 
no  objection  in  principle  to  women  exercising  the. right 
of  voting  in  respect  of  property  which  would  give  the 
suffrage  if  held  by  males,  but  w’ould  like  to  see  the 
measure  in  a  practical  shape,  and  see  the  coarse  taken 
on  it  by  such  men  as  Air  Gladstone,  Air  John  Bright, 
and  others,  wdio  have  taken  the  lead  in  recent  measures 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  before  giving  a  positive  pledge. 


The  curious  statistics  of  the  Post-office  relative  to  the 
large  number  of  unclaimed  Post-office  orders,  of  letters 
posted  without  any  directions,  and  of  other  unexpected 
eccentricities,  are  sometimes  quoted  by  the  moraliser  as 
a  proof  of  the  growing  carelessness  of  mankind  in  these 
days  of  steam  and  bustle.  Figures  equally  striking,  and 
equally  indicative  of  strange  forgetfulness,  may  be  culled 
from  the  sales  of  unclaimed  property  that  are  annually 
held  by  our  principal  railway  companies;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  answer  maybe  obtained  to  the  oft-repeated 
query — AVhat  becomes  of  lost  umbrellas  ?  For  five  days 
a  fortnight  ago  auctioneers  were  hard  at  work  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  proceeds  of  one  year’s  forgetfulness  on  the 
Alidland  line  of  rails.  We  suppose  it  is  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  Alidland  Company  does  not  carry  more 
than  oue  tenth  of  our  railway  passengers,  and  yet  on 
that  line  alone  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  umbrellas,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  sunshades,  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  walking-sticks,  were  lost  in  a 
single  twelvemonth.  The  miscellaneous  lots  are  as 
various  and  unexpected  as  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  marine 
store  dealer,  from  a  “  cask  of  marmalade”  to 
organ  pipes,”  from  two-and-a-half  tons  of  pig  iron  to 
a  “  Alaw’s  patent  feeding  bottle.”  The  Alidland 
way  Company  must  have  netted  a  nice  little  sum  on  the 
five  days’  sale,  and  now  that  we  have  got  over  our  won¬ 
der  at  the  strangeness  and  multiplicity  of  the  lots,  our 
next  wonder  is — what  will  they  do  with  the  money  r 
There  is  a  strong  flavour  of  “  unearned  increment  ”  about 
it,  and  though  we  cannot  expect  Air.  Allport  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  sort  ot 
conscience  money,  still  w'e  would  venture  to  suggest  to 
the  directors  that  they  might  apply  the  doubtless  hand- 
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some  total  to  the  engagement  of  a  few  more  engine- 
drivers  and  guards,  whereby  the  frightful  excess  of  hours 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  occasionally  compelled  might 
be  materially  modified.  If  this  suggestion  were  carried 
out,  we  might  console  ourselves  with  the  soothing 
reflection,  when  next  we  returned  home  minus  our 
umbrella,  that  we  had  been  unwittingly  contributing 
our  quota  to  the  general  safety  of  the  public. 


In  an  article  on  the  Count  de  Chambord’s  letter,  the 
Times  says  : — “  Thus  passes  for  ever,  as  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  the  ancient  Monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
stage  of  France.’*  To  give  its  full  scope  and  meaning 
to  this  prophecy  we  quote  from  a  remarkable  letter,  j 
addressed  to  the  Travailleur  of  Angers,  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  j 
on  the  past  conduct  of  the  Bourbons.  After  estimating  I 
the  worth  of  royal  promises  made  before  accession  to 
power,  M.  Louis  Blanc  goes  on  to  say: — “The  Declaration 
of  Saint  Ouen,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  Charter, 
guaranteed  liberty  of  the  press,  declared  the  sale  of  the 
national  property  irrevocable,  and  the  guaranteed  admis¬ 
sibility  of  ev€ry  Frenchman  to  civil  and  military 
functions.  Yet  all  this  did  not  prevent  the  Restoration 
from  entering  into  a  death  struggle  with  a  nation 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  concessions  which  the  monarchy 
was  not  the  less  determined  to  withdraw.  Louis  XVIII. 
hardly  found  himself  seated  on  the  throne  than  he 
handed  over  the  foundations  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  military  cadets  of  all  classes  to  the  nobility,  who  were 
thus  assured  of  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  grades  in  the 
army.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  monarchy  was  the 
restitution  of  the  unsold  public  lands  to  the  emigrants.  i 
In  reference  to  this  measure,  Ferrand,  the  minister,  took  ! 
occasion  to  say  that  those  who  emigrated  bad  alone 
followed  the  right  path,  thus  suggesting  that  they  were 
still  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  properties  which  had  i 
been  sold,  and  that  when  the  time  came,  they  would  be  j 
enabled  by  Government  to  re-enter  in  possession  of  | 
them.  The  Charter,  establishing  liberty  of  thogpress, 
was  not  a  month  old  when  the  censure  was  re-established. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  1814,  each  Frenchman,  in  j 
matter  of  religion,  was  declared  free  to  act  according  ! 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  But  on  June  the  Tth, 
of  the  same  year,  a  royal  ordinance  prohibited,  under  | 
severe  penalties,  every  kind  of  work  on  Sundays  and  i 
holidays;  forbade  the  circulation  of  carriages,  and  j 
suppressed  colportage ;  whilst  another  ordinance  ordered  j 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  drape  and  otherwise  decorate  ; 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  j 
processions  were  to  pass  on  Corpus  Christi  Sunday  and  : 
its  octave.  Then  came  the  mutilation  of  the  Institute,  i 
the  expulsion  from  the  Academic  of  members  obnoxious  j 
to  the  Bourbons,  the  obligation  of  officers  to  produce  j 
certificates  of  religion,  the  re-establishment  of  goods  of  j 
mortmain,  the  press  prosecutions  for  articles  not  yet  | 
published,  the  placing  of  the  University  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  priests,  public  instruction  being  delivered 
over  to  the  legally  expelled  Order  ot  the  Jesuits ;  the 
quasi-recognition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  the 
grant  of  a  milliard  to  the  emigrts^  and  the  promulgation 
of  an  edict  subjecting  those  guilty  of  sacrilege  to  the 
pain  of  death.”  These  are  a  few  of  the  prospects  which 
the  restoration  of  a  Bourbon,  from  his  letter  of  27th  of 
October,  still  more  orthodox  than  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
apparently  not  more  scrupulous,  holds  forth  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  France.  - 

The  contest  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Papal  parties 
in  Germany  is  growing  more  bitter  day  by  day.  It  seems 
to  bo  carried  on  most  openly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  country, 
in  the  parts  less  thoroughly  Prussianised,  especially  in  the 
Rhine  provinces  and  in  Polish  Prussia.  In  the  latter  dis¬ 
trict  Posen  is  the  centre  of  an  organised  resistance  to  the 
State  authority.  Count  Ledochovski,  the  Archbishop  of 
Posen,  appears  to  be  the  leader  of  the  German  Ultramon- 
tanes.  He  obstinately  refuses  to  recognise  the  Falk  decrees, 
and  several  fines  have  been  already  inflicted  on  him  for 
disobedience  to  the  law.  While  he  is  thus  at  issue  with 
the  central  authority,  several  circumstances  combine  to  j 
show  that  he  does  not  carry  all  even  of  the  clergy  of  his  j 


own  diocese  with  him.  A  certain  Herr  Dulinski,  canon  of 
the  cathedral  town  of  Gnesen,  has  for  a  long  tim  )  past 
been  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  archbishop,  and  now 
alleges,  in  formal  documents  addressed  to  the  secular  officer 
and  to  the  Pope,  that  this  disagreement  is  the  consequence 
of  the  exposure  by  him  of  some  clerical  peculations  on  a 
considerable  scale,  the  funds  of  an  orphan  home  having 
been  appropriated  by  an  ecclesiastic,  whom  the  Archbishop 
declined  to  bring  to  justice.  The  charges  made  by  Canon 
Dulinski  against  the  archbishop  and  his  party  are  given 
great  prominence  by  the  German  Liberal  press,  and  we 
shall  probably  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  the  matter.  Mean¬ 
time,  that  the  Count  Archbishop  relaxes  no  whit  of  his 
pretensions  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a 
religious  teacher,  who  had  signed  an  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Batibor.  The  teacher,  in  answer  to  a  former  episcopal 
letter,  had  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  signature  could  give  offence.  The  archbishop  replies 
that  the  address  “not  only  expressed  devotion  to  the 
Emperor,  but  also  a  thorough  agreement  with  the  so-called 
ecclesiastico-political  laws,  although  these  had  been  declared 
by  the  united  Prussian  episcopate  incompatible  with  the 
statutes  of  the  Church.  I  had  expected,”  continues 
the  prelate,  “  that,  after  I  had  called  your  attention  to  the 
matter,  careful  consideration  would  have  made  clear 
to  you  the  contradictions  between  the  expressions  of  the 
address  and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  have 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  scandal  caused  by  your  signature.” 
The  writer  concludes  by  giving  the  teacher  three  weeks  for 
consideration,  “  before  such  further  steps  as  may  ultimately 
become  necessary  are  taken.”  We  call  attention  to  thefe 
matters,  which  at  another  time  might  seem  trifling,  because 
the  case  of  the  archbishop  is  immediately  coming  on  for 
final  decision  before  the  court  at  Berlin.  There  will  pro¬ 
bably  bo  much  talk  in  some  quarters  of  the  “  persecution  ” 
of  the  Church  and  its  bishops.  We  think  it  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  arrogant  priest 
and  his  fellows  should  be  taught  that  they  too  are  subject 
to  the  law. 

The  information  collected  by  the  Commission  ap. 
pointed  by  the  French  Assembly  to  inquire  into  the 
high  price  of  coal  is  understood  to  point  to  the  following 
as  the  reasons  for  this  increase : — The  war,  w’hich  inter¬ 
rupted  the  working  of  the  collieries  ;  the  greater  demand 
for  wrought  iron ;  the  combination  of  the  owners  of  coal¬ 
mines,  especially  in  England,  to  keep  up  the  price,  and 
the  strikes  of  the  English  colliers.  The  Const itutionnel 
observes  on  this  subject  that  the  companies  having  ob¬ 
tained  concessions  of  the  French  coal-beds  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  resources  in  labour  or  material  to  work 
the  vast  fields  at  their  disposal,  and  that  a  revision  of 
the  mining  legislation  is  consequently  greatly  needed. 
“  Why,”  inquires  this  journal,  “  should  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  authorised,  as  it  is  in  Belgium  and  in  Spain,  to 
reduce  too  extensive  grants  ?  Would  not  this  be  tho 
most  effectual  mode  of  stimulating  competition,  and  in¬ 
ducing  a  new  and  fertile  atflux  of  capital  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  coal  trade  ?  Let  us  add  that  foreign  coal 
pays  a  duty  of  I  franc  60  centimes  a  ton.  Would  it 
not  be  expedient  also  to  suppress,  at  least  for  a  time,  a 
tax  which  re-acts  unfavourably  upon  our  home  market 
and  allows  our  producers  to  increase  their  demands  by 
so  much  ?  ”  - 

A  number  of  ladies,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  Sorosis 
Club  in  New  York,  mot  in  that  city  on  the  16th  to  form 
a  Social  Science  Association,  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ordered  conventions  of  women  ever  held  in 
the  United  States.  Over  a  dozen  papers  were  read  at 
the  first  session,  many  of  them  giving  evidence  of  deep 
reading  and  wide  information  ;  indeed,  the  general  pro¬ 
ceedings  seem  to  have  been  extremely  similar  to  those  of 
ordinary  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  social  questions, 
but  reporters  have  not  yet  learnt  to  produce  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale  out  of  such  material  as  a  Congress  of 
Women.  Thu.s,  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  Yorfc  Herald  report,  their  names  being 
also  given  at  full  length,  as  a  “large  and  masculine 
lady,  dressed  in  black  silk;”  a  “charming  energetic  and 
handsome  young  lady  of  brunette  complexion ;  *  a  “  pale. 
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Btudious-looking  lady,  with  a  bonnet  covered  with 
autumnal  tints a  “  lady  with  a  masculine  shirt-front 
and  hair  d  la  Rosa  Bonheur;”  a  “  tall  and  graceful  lady 
in  blue  silk;”  and  “a  prepossessing  blonde  lady.” 
This  seems  hardly  fair.  The  deliberations  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  itself  would  appear  ridiculous  if  the 
reporters  informed  the  public  that  a  large  and  feminine 
gentleman  dressed  in  a  black  over-coat  caught  the 
Speaker’s  eye,  which  was  large  and  unusually  brilliant ; 
or  that  a  question  was  asked  by  a  tall  and  graceful 
gentleman  wearing  “  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon  stylishly  tied  ” 
round  Lis  neck.  ■  — 

The  Nation  observes,  d  propos  of  the  recent  panic,  that 
there  is  in  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  no 
power,  such  as  that  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to  I 
meet  panics  by  temporary  expansion.  “At  present,”  says 
this  journal,  “  our  banking  system,  elaborate  as  it  is,  has 
not  only  no  provision  for  one  of  the  most  dreaded  contin¬ 
gencies  of  commercial  civilisation,  but  it  is  actually  forced 
into  restricting  the  supply  of  money  when  money  is  most 
needed.  When  the  recent  demand  for  a  temporary  supply 
of  more  money  came  upon  us,  it  was  found  that  nobody 
had  authority  to  supply  it ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  the 
banks  has  been  admirable,  they  have  shown  that  they  are, 
under  the  present  system,  utterly  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
and  Secretary  Richardson’s  attempt  to  relieve  them  by  the 
.sale  of  bonds  has  simply  resulted  in  adding  13,000,000 
■more  greenbacks  to  the  stock  of  the  hoarders.”  The  Nation 
adds  that  some  machinery  instantly  available  should  be 
devised  by  Congress  to  meet  commercial  crises,  but  holds 
it  should  be  worked  on  the  principle  that  “  no  expansion 
on  the  part  of  banks  can  be  permitted  which  is  not  checked 
and  controlled  by  liability  to  have  the  paper  returned  for 
gold  when  the  storm  is  past and  regards  it  as  a  fair 
•question  whether  some  such  restriction  as  the  obligation  to 
•charge  10  per  cent,  discount,  recently  proposed  by  Mr  Lowe, 
cn  all  unusual  issues,  ought  not  also  to  be  added. 

An  American  economist,  Mr  Delmar,  is  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  world  is  now  producing 
more  bread  than  it  can  eat,  and  that  the  fault  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  United  States,  which  should  give  more 
attention  to  other  industries.  He  reckons  that  the  utmost 
•capacity  of  a  population  to  consume  grain  in  the  form  of 
food  is  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  head  per  annum,  yet  that 
the  world  at  large  produces  nearly  nineteen  bushels  per 
head  per  annum,  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
•addition  to  the  food  supply  for  seed,  fodder,  starch,  sugar, 
•beverages,  Ac.  His  remarks  on  the  progress  of  mechanical 
improvements  in  agriculture  are  interesting.  Referring  to 
the  United  States’  census  years,  he  says : — “  In  1820,  1840, 
and  1850  respectively,  it  required  twenty-one  persons  out 
of  every  hundred  of  our  population  to  produce  the  food 
needed  for  the  whole  ;  in  other  words,  21  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  actual  agriculturists.  During  this  whole 
period  of  thirty  years  there  was  no  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment  material  enough  to  dispense  with  the  manual  labour 
•of  a  single  husbandman.  In  18C0  the  proportion  of  agri¬ 
culturists  had  fallen  to  ICJ  per  cent.,  and  in  1870  to  15| 
per  cent. ;  so  that  now  but  one  person  out  of  0*46  tills  the 
soil,  whereas  twenty  years  since  one  out  of  4*7G  w'as  re¬ 
quired.”  This  show’s  a  mechanical  improvement  equal  to 
about  36  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  one-third. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Crooks,  of  New  York,  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  effective  method  of  stopping  the  mouths  of  religious 
disputants.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  at  New  York  last  month  the  lion.  J.  L.  M. 
•Currie,  “a  prominent  member  of  Congress  in  former  days,” 
read  a  paper  on  the  “  Alliance  of  Church  and  State  ” 
before  a  section  of  wdiich  Mr  Crooks  was  the  chairman. 
Whilst  the  essay  was  in  course  of  delivery  the  chairman 
struck  the  bell  that  notified  to  the  speaker  that  the  thirty 
minutes  allotted  to  him  had  expired,  and  on  Mr  Currie 
stopping  abruptly  and  retiring  to  his  seat,  stated  that  the 
discussion  “  if  prolonged  in  the  line  it  had  taken  ”  w’ould 
leave  “  deep  and  abiding  wounds.”  After  vociferous 
applause,  general  commotion,  and  cries  of  “  Go  on,”  “  Go 


on,”  had  continued  for  some  minutes,  Mr  Currie  got  up,  and 
said  that  he  should  “  not  go  on  ;  ”  but  as  it  appeared  that 
on  the  contrary,  he.  had  yet  two  more  arguments  in  his 
quiver,  and  that  he  intended  to  launch  them  before  he  sat 
down,  and  as  the  audience  at  this  point  began  to  cry  aloud 
“  Currie,  Currie,”  Mr  Crooks  begged  them  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  Christian  courtesy.  But  Mr  Currie,  still  evincing 
a  determination  to  have  the  last  word,  Mr  Crooks  com¬ 
pleted  his  discomfiture  by  asking  the  congregation  to  sing 
a  hymn.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  when  this  devotional 
exercise  was  concluded  a  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  again 
prevailed,  and  the  question  of  an  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  was  not  renewed.  Only  Mr  Currie’s  hard  heart 
remained  untouched  ;  “  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  while 
the  hymn  was  being  sung,  walked  off  the  platform,  and 
with  a  determined  step  down  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church 
to  the  door,”  and  probably  still  continues  to  cherish  strong 
views  on  the  subject  of  Church  and  State. 


CORRESJ^N  PENCE. 

IMPEOVED  TAXATION. 

Sir, — The  future  financial  policy  of  the  Government  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  not  only  to  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Ministry,  but  to  all  sound  Liberals,  that  I  venture 
to  trouble  you  with  the  following  suggestions  : — 

When  a  man  inherits  £1,000  in  personal  property  he  pa3% 
legacy  duty  on  the  amount,  but  if  he  inherit  land  valued  at 
£1,000  the  tax  is  not  levied  on  this  amount,  but  on  the  value  of 
his  life  interest  in  the  amount,  which  is  in  all  cases  less,  and 
usually  considerably  less,  than  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 
I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  assert  that  if  there  ought  to 
be  any  difference  it  should  be  the  reverse  of  this,  for  whereas 
the  value  of  personal  property  tends  to  decrease,  that  of  land 
is  constantly  rising.  The  correction  of  this  injustice  and 
anomaly  would  bring  a  gain  to  the  revenue  of  about 
£1,000,000  annually. 

insides  this,  legacy  and  succession  duties  might  be 
materially  raised,  particularly  for  strangers’  and  remote 
relatives’  inheritances,  without  weakening  the  incentive  to 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  A  rise  of  60  per  cent,  would 
bring  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  nearly  £3,000,000 :  and  I 
may  remind  you  that  in  one  of  Mr  Lowe’s  budgets  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  double  the  tax  on  successions  by  lineal  descent ;  and 
though  the  proposal  was  withdrawn,  it  wiis  not  because  of 
any  opposition  to  the  increase  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but 
because  of  his  having  selected  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  the 
tax  for  increase,  instead  of  doubling  it  all  along  the  line. 
These  j)roposaIs  are  in  the  direction  of  the  legislation  of  the 
future,  nor  can  I  see  any  hardship  or  injustice  to  any  class  in 
such  a  course. 

Against  these  gains  I  would  reduce  Schedule  D  to  half  the 
rate  paid  by  other  classes  of  incomes,  because  of^  the  pre- 
cariousuess  of  such  incomes,  but  I  cannot  see  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  abolishing  it.  I  would  raise  the  amount  of 
exemption  from  legacy  duty  to  100^.  in  the  case  of  near  rela¬ 
tives.  Abolish  the  sugar  duties,  partly  because  of  its  being  a 
step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  “free  breakfast  table,” but 
also  for  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  commerce  and 
industry.  This  will  necessitate  the  abolition  of  the  m^t 
duty,  as  many  brew’ers  are  now  supplementing  malt  with 
sugar,  and  this  w’ould  be  done  to  a  larger  extent  if  sugar 
became  reduced  in  price  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  The 
present  duty  on  malt  could  be  levied  on  beer,  and  thus  a 
grievance  would  be  removed  out  of  which  our  agricultural 
friends  have  made  great  capital  at  various  times.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  benefit  to  trade  of  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  cognate  articles,  I  may  remind  you  t^t 
the  removal  of  the  salt  duty  in  1823  inaugurated  the  creation 
of  the  largest  manufacture  of  chemical  products  in  this 
country  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  v’ery  surprising  effects 
have  followed  the  fi  eeing  of  such  articles  as  glass,  soap,  &c. 

The  above  is  my  idea  of  a  progressive  budget,  and  though 
Mr  Gladstone  would  not  have  shrunk  from  proposing  such  a 
scheme  ten  years  ago,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
lie  now  possesses  the  nerve  and  energy  requisite 
adoption.  I  am,  &c.  A.  N. 

5  New  London-street,  E.C. 

Victoria  Discussion  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the  fourth 
session  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms  on 
tlie  5th  of  November,  when  Mrs  Stevenson,  of  Chicago,  will  re*** 
a  paper  entitled  “  Is  not  physical  science  the  true  key  to  social 
science  ?  ”  The  chair  w’ill  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock  by  Dr  Brewer, 
M.P. 
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LITERARY. 

M.  JULES  FAVRE  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  Govei'nment  of  the  National.  Defenceyfrom  the  ZQtJi  of  June 
to  the  31.</  of  October,  1870.  By  M.  Jules  Favre.  Translated 
by  H.  Clark.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  constitutional,  or  rather  the  unconstitutional 
embarrassments  by  which  France  has  since  been  perplexed, 
and  which  seem  to  be  culminating  just  now,  have  almost 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  events,  even  more  startling  and 
momentous,  out  of  which  these  embarrassments  have  imme¬ 
diately  sprung,  and  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  they  occurred 
barely  more  than  three  years  ago.  English  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  glad  to  have  such  version  of  M.  Jules  Favre’s 
eloquent  and  impressive  exposition  of  his  share  in  them  as 
is  before  us,  and  the  translation  makes  timely  appearance 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  whole  narrative  helps  to 
explain  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  some  portions  are 
remarkably  pertinent  to  the  questions  of  the  day.  Such 
are  the  allusions  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  whom  public  opinion 
ean  hardly  help  condemning,  even  before  his  trial  is  over. 
M.  Favre,  in  condemning  the  Emperor,  shows  that  he  was 
hardly  a  fair  judge  of  the  Marshal’s  character.  Thus,  in 
describing  the  attitude  of  his  party  when  the  first  reverses 
of  his  country  were  being  discussed  in  the  Assembly  during 
August,  1870,  he  says,  “  I  stated  the  reasons  which  had 
made  me  constantly  attack  the  Empire.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  that,  born  of  crime,  it  had  been  the  evil 
genius  of  France.  In  its  foreign  policy  floating  at  the  will 
of  every  adventure  {sic)  in  the  Home  Department  leaning 
upon  corruption  and  servitude,  it  had  isolated  and  enerva¬ 
ted  the  nation.  Now  it  consummated  its  ruin.  How 
oould  one  possibly  admit  that  a  man  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war  could  conduct  our  armies,  and  fight  against  tried 
captains?  To  leave  him  in  command  was  a  weakness 
equivalent  to  treason.  I  conjured  the  Chamber  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  and  entrust  it  to  Marshal  Bazaine.”  To  the 
end  M.  Jules  Favre  shows  that  he  believed  in  Marshal 
Bazaine,  and  sought  to  defend  him  from  the  complaints 
that  as  early  as  October  helped  to  originate  the  Communal 
insurrection,  and  this  in  spite  of  hints  that  on  his  own 
showing  had  been  thrown  out  by  Count  Bismarck  during  I 
the  memorable  interview  at  Ferrieres.  “  Speaking  of  Metz,” 
said  Count  Bismarck  on  the  18th  of  September,  “  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  observe  that  Bazaine  does  not  belong  to 
you.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  remains 
faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  would  not  obey  you.” 
Another  passage  in  this  conversation  is  especially  interesting 
just  now.  Speaking  of  Napoleon,  and  the  power  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  restore  him.  Count  Bismarck  said,  “  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  would  be  much  more  to  our  taste — above  all  to 
that  of  the  King,  who  naturally  holds  to  his  own  traditions.’^ 

The  present  volume  only  brings  down  the  history  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  to  the  close  of  October, 
1870,  and  M.  Favre  prefaces  it  by  a  review  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  events  from  the  end  of  June,  when  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  denouncing  the  then  impending  war  with  Prussia. 
He  does  well  in  reminding  the  world  of  that,  and  in 
showing  how  all  along  he  had  opposed  the  detestable 
policy  of  the  Emperor.  His  explanation  is  all  the 
more  appropriate  as  it  serves  to  justify  the  course 
taken  by  him  and  his  colleagues  in  demanding  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  on  the  7th  of  August,  and,  that 
failing,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  rising  on  the 
4th  of  September.  He,  M.  Gambetta,  and  the  others  have 
been  blamed  with  some  reason  for  having  turned  the 
September  revolution  into  a  channel  which  caused  the 
workmen  of  Paris  to  establish  the  Commune  as  a  protest 
•against  the  bourgeois  Republicanism'  that  was  then  in 
power,  and  which  has  since  led  the  way  to  the  threatened 
substitution  for  a  bourgeois  Republic  of  that  Bourbon 
tyranny  which  is  imminent  to-day.  But  their  apology  is 
that,  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie  themselves,  they  were 
justified  in  believing  the  supremacy  of  their  order  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  France ;  and,  though 
they  did  evidently  steal  a  march  upon  the  popular  pro- 
claimers  of  the  decheance  on  the  4th  of  September,  they 


may  fairly  urge  that  they  took  the  initiative  in  causing  it 
by  their  more  constitutional  procedure  on  the  7th  of  August 
and  afterwards.  M.  Favre  is  very  anxious  to  show  that  he 
and  bis  friends  were  not  merely  ”  gentleman  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  ;  ”  and  he  does  it.  He  says : — 

At  the  announcement  of  our  first  reverses,  I  felt  that  all  w.xs 
over  with  the  Empire,  that  it  could  not  rise  from  the  blow  to 
which  it  had  exposed  our  legions.  It  was  therefore  no  longer 
with  a  fallen  adversary  I  preoccupied  myself  when  I  hastened  to 
the  President  Schneider,  to  beg  him  to  wrest  from  the  Emperor 
the  supreme  command,  and  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  take  the 
power.  I  thought  only  of  France,  whose  army  had  just  succumbed 
heroically,  and  wdiose  territory  was  invaded.  It  was  my  aim 
to  arrest  the  conqueror,  defeat  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  treat  with 
him.  In  this  train  of  thought  the  Empire  had  no  part. 
Such  were  the  views  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  my 
friends  participate,  not  one  of  whom  objected  to  them.  We  had 
no  longer  occasion  to  be  provoked  against  the  Empire  ;  we  cast  it 
I  aside  as  a  dead  thing  that  encumbered  the  action  both  of  life  and 
resistance.  But,  in  clearing  the  way,  wo  did  not  think  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  rational  line  of  conduct :  we 
merited  no  praise  for  disinterestedness.  We  all  measured  the 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  responsibilities  of  a  succession  which, 
sooner  or  later,  would  call  down  the  maledictions  of  the  people 
upon  those  who  should  accept  it.  In  our  estimation,  the  country 
alone  was  strong  enough  to  brave  the  animadversion  of  the 
country,  and  we  requested  that  the  Assembly,  the  result  of  its 
suffrage,  should  be  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

Such  is  the  simple  and  sincere  explanation  of  the  sentiments 
which  inspired  us  and  dictated  our  resolutions.  Let  the  vulgar, 
disposed  to  vilify  and  degrade,  trace  in  our  conduct  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  petty  party  spirit,  let  calumniators  insult  those  who  had  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  humbly  devoting  themselves  to  the  safety 
of  their  country.  1  am  neither  astonished  nor  indignant  at  this. 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  and  in  the 
definitive  justice  of  opinion,  and  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
judgment  of  history. 

M.  Favre  records,  with  reasonable  bitterness,  the  failure 
of  his  first  attempts  to  recall,  that  is,  to  depose  Napoleon, 
and  he  attributes  to  the  four  weeks’  further  continuance  of 
the  Empire  the  worst  issues  of  the  war.  **  If  the  Corps 
Legislatif,”  he  says,  ”  had  seized  the  supreme  power,  as  I 
had  entreated,  the  Emperor  would  •  have  had  no  more 
orders  to  give :  Paris  would  have  been  covered,  and 
probably  saved.”  It  may  be  so,  and  doubtless  things 
would  not  have  ended  as  fatally  as  they  did.  But  as 
General  Trochu  was  then  the  favourite  officer  of  M.  Favre’s 
party,  and,  had  their  project  succeeded,  would  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  powers  that  were  actually  conferred  upon 
himsoon  afterwards,  the  case  wouldnot  have  been  very  hopeful. 
We  are  here  reminded  that  as  early  as  the  21  at  of  August 
General  Trochu  said,  “  The  defence  of  Paris  can  be  no 
more  than  an  heroic  madness.”  That  was  not  the  temper 
in  which  to  drive  back  the  Germans.  Had  General  Trochu 
brought  his  soldiers  and  the  volunteers  who  swelled  his 
force  to  take  'the  same  gloomy  view,  the  siege  of  Paris 
would  have  been  shortened  by  many  weeks.  The  real 
saviours  of  the  country  from  tl*e  utter  defeat  which 
General  Trochu  regarded  with  unsoldierlike  equanimity 
were  those  violent  Republicans,  the  founders  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  whom  M.  Favre  condemns  almost  as  strongly  as  the 
Imperialists  ;  and  even  he,  half  unconsciously,  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  this  : — 

Under  the  appearance  of  a  frivolity  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
able  to  correct,  Paris  had  an  invincible  resolution  to  defend  itself 
to  the  last.  To  the  exaggerated  idea  of  its  forces  it  united  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  those  of  Prussia.  It  regarded  the 
complete  investment  as  a  chimera,  and  an  assault  as  nothing  but 
an  opportunity  to  crush  the  besiegers  ;  besides  this,  it  counted 
upon  the  provinces,  and  believed  that  at  all  the  important  points 
of  the  territory  armies  were  ready  to  march  on  the  enemy.  Thus 
was  Paris  animated  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and,  through  a 
natural  reaction  against  the  cowardice  of  the  Empire,  which  had 
just  fallen  in  contempt,  it  burned  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the 
country,  and  to  crush  under  its  walls  the  bold  invader  who  bad 
brought  desolation  and  death  to  the  very  heart  of  our  territory. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  too  long,  perhaps,  for  some  of 
our  readers’  patience  over  this  portion  of  M.  Favre’s  book, 
because  in  it  he  says  much  that  is  worth  hearing  in  his  own 
justification,  and  also  some  things  that  need  correction. 
But  the  later  chapters  are  of  more  general  interest.  They 
describe  especially  M.  Favre’s  efforts,  through  the  agency 
of  M.  Thiers,  to  secure  for  France  in  her  agony  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  and 
his  own  famous  interview  with  Count  Bismarck.  Both 
these  episodes  contain  more  pathos  and  romance  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  passage  of  contemporary  history,  and 
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both  are  detailed  with  wonderful  vigour  and  minuteness 
in  M.  Favre’s  most  graphic  narrative.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  is  more  pathetic  and  romantic. 

In  the  one  chapter  we  are  told  how,  after  vainly  appeal¬ 
ing  to  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris,  and  learning  from 
Lord  Lyons  that  “the  influence  of  relationship  acted 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  Queen  ”  in  preventing  the 
intervention  of  England  with  Prussia,  on  behalf  of  France, 
M.  Favre  went' to  M.  Thiers,  then  ill  in  bed,  and  told  him 
that  “  ho  alone  was  capable  of  pleading  the  cause  of  France 
at  the  tribunal  of  Europe,’*  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  his 
duty  to  undertake  the  task.  “  You  see  I  am  not  in  a  fit 
condition,”  answered  M.  Thiers.  “  That,  however,  is  the 
least  obstacle.  The  principal  one  is  the  hard-heartedness 
of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  But  to-morrow  you  shall  know 
my  reply.”  “The  next  day,”  adds  M.  Favre,  “he  came  to 
see  me,  brisk  and  well ;  the  idea  of  giving  his  country  a 
fresh  proof  of  his  indefatigable  devotion  had  cured  him. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
man  :  physically,  as  morally,  he  has  inexhaustible  resources, 
which  confound  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  wealth 
of  his  nature.”  Most  of  the  sequel  is  told  in  M.  Thiers’s 
own  words.  They  who  know  the  substance  of  it  will  be 
glad  to  read  in  detail  how  the  great  literary  champion  of 
French  ghire  went  from  Court  to  Court,  begging  statesman 
after  statesman  to  secure  for  France  some  assistance  in 
saving  her  from  the  punishment  that  Germany  was  adminis¬ 
tering  with  ruthless  energy.  M.  Favre  uses  some  hard  and 
foolish  words  about  the  policy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  Powers  ;  but  these  can  well  be  excused. 

He  must  also  be  excused  for  the  yet  more  hitter  temper 
in  which  he  describes  the  result  of  his  own  visit  to 
Ferrieres,  there  to  be  told  by  Count  Bismarck  with  merci¬ 
less  accuracy  that  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia  meant  to 
punish  France  just  as  long  and  as  much  as  they  thought 
necessary.  “  We  only  ask  to  live  peaceably,”  said  the  Count. 
“We  have  never  attacked  you,  and  we  shall  never  attack 
you.  As  for  you,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  you  will  only  think  of 
revenge,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  our 
interest  alone  that  we  consult,  and  the  need  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  it  is  so  evident  that  we  should  be  wrong  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  a  chimerical  hope.”  M.  Favre  attempted  to 
show  that  France  had  started  on  a  new  life.  “  She  will 
understand  that  the  support  of  all  nations,  especially  Ger¬ 
many,  is  indispensable  to  her  ;  and  she  will  seek  it,  not  by 
sterile  conquests,  but  by  the  benefits  of  work  and  inter¬ 
change,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  if  this  movement  be 
favoured  by  wise  statesmen,  war  will  soon  become  impos¬ 
sible.”  Count  Bismarck’s  answer  was  blunt ;  but,  as  sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  already  shown,  not  altogether  unrea¬ 
sonable.  “  The  question  is,  to  find  these  wise  statesmen. 

I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not  exist  in  France.” 

M.  Favre’s  later  chapters  describe  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence,  and  especially  his  own  con¬ 
duct  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  siege  of  Paris,  down  to  the  suppression  of  the  first 
Communal  insurrection  on  the  31st  of  October.  Had  we 
space  we  should  like  to  say  something  on  the  latter  point ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  which  it  is  even  yet  too  early  to  discuss 
impartially,  and  every  one  knows  that  M.  Favre,  as  regards 
it,  cannot  help  being  a  partial  critic  and  an  unsound  his¬ 
torian.  Yet  this,  like  the  earlier  portions  of  his  book,  is 
well  worth  studying.  It  is  a  very  eloquent  book  ;  but,  as 
our  extracts  may  have  served  to  show,  it  has  not  been  very 
gracefully  translated  into  English.  B. 


to  his  English  flock  in  Natal.  We  could  have  wished  that 
the  size  of  the  volume  had  been  more  convenient,  and  that 
the  object  of  summarising  the  controversy  for  general 
readers  had  been  more  steadily  kept  in  view,  even  if  this 
had  involved  a  sacrifice  of  the  original  rhetorical  form,  and, 
by  consequence,  of  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ritualistic  superstitions  into  Bishop  Colenso’s 
diocese,  and  of  those  frequent  appeals  to  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  his  hearers  which,  however  irrelevant  in  a  purely 
critical  treatise,  have  their  use  in  establishing  the  perfect 
compatibility  of  the  most  fearless  research  with  the  most 
earnest  piety.  Should  the  volume  ever  be  recast,  it  would 
be  well  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
opponents,  sufficiently  discussed  indeed  in  the  Bishop’s 
larger  work,  but  likely  to  perplex  readers  acquainted  only 
with  the  smaller.  Mr  Warington’s  little  book,  to  be  noticed 
presently,  abounds  with  examples  of  cavils  easily  refuted, 
but  the  refutation  of  which  would  be  vainly  sought  in  these 
lectures  in  their  present  shape. 

The  occasion  of  the  publication  of  these  discourses  is 
professedly  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Speaker’s  Commentary,’ 
and  the  new  Lectionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  per¬ 
formances  in  a  great  measure  evoked  by  the  stimulus 
imparted  to  English  biblical  criticism  by  Bishop  Colenso, 
and  involving,  as  he  is  careful  ,to  show,  admissions  which 
must  ultimately  lead  to  the  concession  of  his  whole  case. 
Starting  with  Bishop  Browne’s  ungracious  but  irrevocable 
acknowledgment  of  the  co-existence  of  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  narratives  in  Genesis,  Dr  Colenso  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  period  of  their  respective  compo¬ 
sition.  He  gives  weighty  reasons  for  placing  the  Elohist 
in  the  days  of  Samuel — if,  indeed,  he  were  not  Samuel 
himself — and  the  Jehovist  in  the  early  years  of  Solomon- 
Certain  it  is  that  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  earlier  narra¬ 
tive  betokens  an  early  period  and  a  great  prophet,  while 
the  picturesqueness,  romantic  extravagance,  and  lower 
moral  standards  of  the  latter  evince  a  more  civilised  and 
literary  age.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as 
to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  writers,  the  composite  character 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  consequences  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  flow  from  the  admission  wrung  from  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  real  original  Abraham,  for  example, 
was  not  only  not  the  Abraham  of  the  Jehovistic  supplement 
to  his  history,  but  neither  was  he  the  Abraham  of  St 
Paul :  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  consequently,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  “  faith  ”  of  which  the 
patriarch  was  deemed  to  have  given  such  conclusive  or,  in 
modern  apprehension,  such  shocking  evidence,  crumbles 
into  ruins.  The  actual  Abraham,  at  least  as  Samuel  con¬ 
ceived  of  him,  is  shown  us  in  the  Elohistic  portion  cf- 
Genesis,  extracted  by  the  Bishop  in  an  appendix,  and  clearly 
constituting  an  independent  and  continuous  history.  In 
another  appendix,  the  original  story  of  the  Exodus  is 
similarly  detached  from  the  accretions  and  interpolations  of 
later  ages  ;  several  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry ;  and  we  then 
come  to  the  question  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  so-called 
^losaic  legislation  in  general.  As  regards  Deuteronomy 
the  matter  is  very  plain.  The  entire  character  of  this- 
magnificent  polemic  against  polytheism  bespeaks  its  origin 
at  a  period  of  violent  religious  reaction,  such  as  we  know  to 
have  occurred  once  for  all  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  when 
patriotic  apprehension  and  national  animosity  conspired  la 
determining  the  “halting”  people  to  “follow  after’ 
Jehovah  rather  than  Baal.  The  triumph  of  Catholicism 
in  France  under  present  circumstances,  assuming  the 
religious  contest  to  have  hitherto  lain  between  it  and 
Lutheranism,  would  supply  an  exactly  parallel  case.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  identify  Deuteronomy  in  substanco 


Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone ^  icith  Jpjtendices. 

J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Uishop  of  Natal.  Longmans. 

When  was  the  Pentateuch  Written  }  By  George  Warington,  B.A. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  has  performed  a  most  useful  and 
acceptable  work  in  the  present  abridgment  of  his  great 
treatise  on  the  Pentateuch,  a  book  removed  by  its  very 
merits  from  the  cognisance  of  general  readers.  The 
exhaustiveness  of  the  Bishop’s  research  places  his  results 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  those  unendowed  with  leisure 
as  well  as  learning ;  the  number  of  his  readers  is  conse- 
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wiili  the  book  of  the  law  so  conveniently  discovered 
(2  Kings,  xxii.y  3-20)  at  the  critical  moment  by  the  high 
priest  Hilkiah,  to  whom,  or  to  the  then  youthful  Jeremiah, 
its  authorship  may  be  fairly  attributed. 

The  question  of  the  period  of  the  legislation  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  presents  more  diflSculty.  The  Bishop  un¬ 
hesitatingly  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  German  critics  who 
regard  it  as  formulated  during  the  Captivity  and  after  the 
Return.  Many  circumstances  strongly  favour  this  view, — 
the  apparent  unacquaintance  with  it  of  the  Deutetonomist 
and  the  earlier  prophets ;  the  impossibility  of  some  of 
its  regulations  ever  having  been  enforced ;  above  all,  its 
sacerdotal  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Bishop  him¬ 
self  remarks,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  the  enactment  of  a 
body  of  minute  rules  at  a  period  when  they  could  have  had 
no  practical  application.  The  diflSculty  may,  perhaps,  be 
surmounted  on  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  thorough  revision 
of  an  older  code  as  seems  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the 
legend  of  Ezra’s  miraculous  reproduction  of  the  books  of 
Moses  after  they  had  been  totally  lost.  Dr  Colenso’s 
searching  criticism  does  not  spare  the  fabrications  and 
exaggerations  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  and, 
following  Mr  F.  \V.  Newman,  ho  thoroughly  exposes  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Chronicler.  Other  highly  interesting 
lectures  contain  the  proofs  of  the  Canaanitish  origin  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  or  rather  Yahveh ;  the  original  character 
of  this  deity  as  the  Sun-God ;  and  the  worship  of  Baal  in 
Israel.  The  substantial  identity  of  all  these  Semitic  deities, 
until  the  Hebrew  conception  of  Yahveh  had  been  thoroughly 
purified  by  the  insight  and  genius  of  the  prophets,  is  forcibly 
indicated  by  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone  in 
honour  of  the  national  divinity,  Chemosh,  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  same  inscription  affords  a  luminous  proof  of  the  pre- 
posterousness  of  the  miraculous  element  in  Jewish  history, 
and  no  less  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  latter  in  so 
far  as  superstition  or  party  spirit  has  not  disfigured  it. 

The  strength  of  Dr  Colenso’s  position  in  the  main  is 
vividly  illustrated  by  the  feebleness  of  such  attempted 
replies  as  the  little  manual  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  executed  by  Mr  G.  Warington  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  The  designation  of  reply  is,  indeed, 
rather  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  for  Mr  Warington  neither  sets 
before  his  readers  the  criticisms  of  Dr  Colenso  on  the  I 
narrative  of  the  Exodus  nor  the  refutations  of  them  which, 
if  we  may  credit  him,  exist  in  superfiuity.  Stranger  still, 
he  never  attempts  to  dispute  the  co-existence  of  the  Elo- 
histic  and  Jehovistic  documents  in  Genesis,  and  even  seems 
to  recognise  the  fact,  and  deprecate  the  inference,  by  the 
strange  assertion  that  the  evidential  value  ”  of  a  history 
is  not  affected  by  its  character  as  a  mere  compilation,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  component  portions  individually 
represent  “  contemporary  testimony  ” — as  if  any  assur¬ 
ance  on  such  a  point  were  possible,  and  as  if  the  saving 
clause  introduced  by  himself  would  not  invalidate  the  whole 
Biblical  history  from  Adam  to  Moses.  A  still  more 
awkward  admission  results  from  the  preposterous  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  Egyptian  texts  to  establish  the 
literary  character  of  Hebrew  in  the  interval  between  Moses 
and  Solomon.  These  texts  present  so  striking  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  corresponding  passages  in  the  Scriptures  as  to 
prove  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  latter  were  imitated 
from  the  former,  or  that  the  Egyptians  had  attained  by  the 
light  of  nature  to  truths  which,  according  to  Mr  Waring¬ 
ton,  the  Hebrews  required  a  revelation  to  discover.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  more  conclusively  expose  the  theory  of 
special  inspiration,  in  which,  as  Mr  Warington  sees  and 
states  clearly  enough,  the  gist  of  the  controversy  really  lies. 
His  remarks  on  this  point  are  entitled  to  attention  ;  he  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  charging  the  prevalent  incredu¬ 
lity  on  the  sophisms  of  philosophers  or  the  glosses  of 
rationalistic  theologians.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  in- 
creasing  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  order  of 
nature,  but  chiefly,  men’s  hearts  being  commonly  better 
than  their  heads,  to  another  cause  about  which  Mr 
Warington  is  judiciously  silent,  the  employment  of  “  the 
miraculous  evidence  *’  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Deity 
and  pervert  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  We  are  told, 
for  instance  (Numbers  xxxi.),  that  Moses,  speaking  by  the 


authority  of  the  Almighty,  enjoined  the  Israelites  to 
massacre  upwards  of  8(>,000  defenceless  female  captives, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  What  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  ?  According  to  Bishop  Colenso,  that  of  an 
anonymous  writer  eight  hundred  years  subsequent ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Warington,  that  of  Moses  himself.  In  the 
latter  case  one  of  two  things  necessarily  follows,  either 
that  the  commission  was  fabricated  and  Moses  a  san¬ 
guinary  impostor,  or  that  it  was  authentic,’  and  his  God 
something  infinitely  worse.  Whichever  view  Mr  Waring¬ 
ton  may  take,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can 
imagine  himself  to  deserve  well  of  either  the  Deity  or 
the  prophet  by  striving  to  fix  such  a  load  of  infamy  upon 
him.  In  any  case  there  is  no  sense  in  labouring  to  prop 
up  a  belief  by  minute  philological  and  archaeological 
arguments,  while  objections  such  as  this  are  left  without 
reply.  The  truth  is  that,  for  the  adherents  to  tradition, 
the  entire  subject  is  so  enveloped  in  unreality  that  the 
necessity  of  a  reply  is  not  perceived.  It  formerly  was  not 
so,  because  the  supernatural  character  attributed  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  implied  no  conscious  unreality  in  a  world  w’here  the 
supernatural  was  the  rule,  the  natural  the  exception  ;  where 
every  tempest  and  every  murrain  was  ascribed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  benevolent  or  malevolent  Power.  The  Bible  was 
then  one  wonder  among  many  ;  at  present,  for  those  Pro¬ 
testants  at  least  by  whom  its  supernatural  character  is  still 
maintained,  it  is*  the  one  exceptional  phenomenon  in  the 
otherwise  infinite  and  harmonious  realm  of  natural  law. 
One  cannot  wonder  that  a  paradox  should  bo  paradosic.illy 
treated,  that  the  moral  equally  with  the  physical  world  cf 
the  Bible  should  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  fairy  land,  where 
ordinary  rules  cease  to  apply.  The  very  considerable 
ethical  benefit  which  the  Bible  is  still  capable  of  affording  is 
thus  utterly  nullified ;  and  we,  if  we  would  not  be  taught  to 
despise  it  by  witnessing  with  how  little  of  moral  elevation 
its  study  may  be  associated,  must  turn  from  the  pages  of 
its  professed  champions  to  the  vilified  and  excommunicated 
Bishop  of  Natal.  G. 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY  AND  SPECTROSCOPY. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy,  By  R  Kalley  Miller,  M.A. 
Macmillan. 

The  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications.  By  J.  Norman  Lockjer, 
F  R.S.  Macmillan. 

The  first  of  these  little  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
popular  science  is  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  an  extinct 
Cambridge  University  Magazine,  the  Light  Blue;  and  the 
second  consists  of  three  lectures,  originally  delivered  by 
Mr  Lockyer  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  whatever  Mr  Lockyer  writes  on  the  subject  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own  is  worth  reading, — even  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Professor  Roscoe’s  standard  work. 

And,  for  other  than  its  precise  scientific  value,  we  can 
praise  Mr  Miller’s  ‘Romance  of  Astronomy’  almost  as  highly. 
Writing,  in  the  first  instance,  for  jaded  undergraduates, 
for  whom  text-books  of  the  science  existed  only  too 
abundantly,  Mr  Miller  draws  a  series  of  fancy  pictures  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  fancy  is  in  all  cases  curbed 
by  ascertained  fact,  or,  at  least,  by  serious  hypothesis,  and 
these  he  aptly  names  “  romance.”  In  their  original  con¬ 
ception  they  must  have  formed  a  good  exercise  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  to  many  who  are  entitled  to  canvass  Mr 
Miller’s  speculations,  he  will  fulfil  the  office  of  ‘‘  path¬ 
finder  ”  through  the  field  of  possible  theories.  His  theories 
are  theories  and  not  surmises,  but  they  are  of  a  kind  more 
calculated  to  excite  wonder  than  a  love  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  fitness  of  the  title  he  has  prefixed 
to  them.  We  can  especially  commend  the  book  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  astonish  the  natives  at  a  village  institute ; 
with  the  help  of  it,  and  a  black  board,  he  could  turn  out  a 
very  creditable,  and  withal  trustworthy,  lecture  on  astro¬ 
nomy.  Some  chapters  are  perfect  mines  of  such  lecture- 
room  gems  as  this  : — 

The  result  of  Galileo’s  first  observation  upon  Saturn  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  scientific  world  in  the  form— 

aaaaabeeegiiiillmrammmnnoprrstttuvv, 

letters  which  he  afterwards  arranged  thus 

Ultimam  planetara  trigerainam  obscrvavi. 
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HHVghens’  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ring  was  first 
made' known  thus  :  — 

aaaaaaa  ccccc  d  eeeee  g  h  iiiiiii  1111  mm 

nnnnnnnnn  oooo  pp  q  rr  s  ttttt  uuuuu, 
which,  when  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  of  its  truth,  he  inter¬ 
preted  into — 

Annnlo  cingitnr  tenni  piano  nusquam  cohserente  ad  eclipticam 
inclinato. 

The  fact  that  a  chapter  on  the  planets  contains  an 
interesting  speculation  as  to  the  girth  of  a  giant’s  legs  on 
Ceres  will  show  how  far  Mr  Miller  has  cared  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  exponent  of  the  science.  There  are  some  faults  in  the 
book,  even  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  written. 
The  chapter  on  astrology,  for  instance,  might  have  been  made 
fuller  and  more  interesting ;  in  keeping  with  Mr  Miller’s 
somewhat  devout  way  of  treating  his  subject  it  ends  with 
a  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  apropos  of  his  horoscope 
calculated  “  by  Zadkiel  according  to  Ptolemy’s  rules.”  On 
the  whole,  however,  ‘  The  Romance  of  Astronomy  ’  was 
worth  rescuing  from  obscurity. 

Mr  Lockyer’s  *  Spectroscope  and  its  Applications  ’  comes 
under  a  different  category.  It  is  a  text-book,  and,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  a  very  good  one,  of  the  spectroscope.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  woodcuts  are  borrowed  from  Professor  Eoscoe’s 
‘  Spectrum  Analysis,’  ‘‘  to  which  admirable  work,”  says 
Mr  Lockyer,  the  present  small  volume  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  useful  as  an  introduction.”  No  one  can  yet  limit 
the -range  of  this  new  arm  in  the  arsenal  of  science, — the 
spectroscope.  It  adapts  itself  equally  to  the  service  of  the 
astronomer,  the  chemist,  and  the  manufacturer.  What  it 
has  already  told  us  of  the  motions  and  composition  of  the 
stars,  the  composition  of  the  sun,  and  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  on  its  surface  is,  according  to 
those  who  have  wielded  it  most  effectively,  Mr  Lockyer 
among  the  number,  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is  coming. 

By  the  help  of  the  spectroscope,  and  its  ally,  the  polari- 
scope,  we  seem  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  a  new  field  of 
astronomical  knowledge  of  unexplored  extent.  With  the 
spectroscope  the  chemist  detects  the  poison  in  the  blood  of 
a  poisoned  man,  and  the  workman  casting  steel  on  Mr 
Bessemer’s  process  knows  the  precise  moment  when  the 
carbon  has  disappeared  from  the  molten  iron,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  operation,  ah  operation  so  delicate  “that  a 
mistake  of  ten  seconds  either  way  spoils  the  whole  five  tons 
which  are  being  operated  upon.” 

The  spectroscope  has  hitherto  been  principally  applied 
to  the  service  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry,  and  Mr 
Lockyer’s  little  volume  introduces  us  briefly  to  all  the 
results  obtained  in  this  direction,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  arrived  at.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
recent  studies  in  scientific  method  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  composition  of  the  solar  prominences  is  determinable, 
without  waiting  for  an  eclipse  to  blot  out  the  body  of  the 
sun.  Although  possibly  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recapitulate  it.  The  glare  of  the  sun¬ 
light  which  blinds  the  observer  to  the  presence  of  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum,  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  required  information ;  it  is  overcome  in 
this  way  : — 

If  we  take  a  continuous  or  unbroken  spectrum  and  apply 
successively  a  number  of  prisms,  the  spectrum  will  become  pro¬ 
portionately  lengthened,  and  therefore  more  and  more  feeble,  and 
in  fact  we  can  thus  reduce  the  light  to  any  degree  required.  If 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  spectrum  which  consists  only 
of  bright  lines,  say  of  one  line  in  the  red  and  another  in  the  blue, 
and  as  before  apply  successively  a  number  of  prisms,  we  shall,  it 
is  true,  increase  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  that  is  the  distance 
between  the  two  lines,  but  this  will  be  all ;  the  additional  prisms 
have  no  power  to  alter  the  width  of  the  lines  themselves,  for  we 
have  seen  that  these  are  simply  the  images  of  the  slit ;  their  light, 
therefore,  will  only  be  slightly  enfeebled  owing  to  reflection 
merely.  Thus  if  we  have  a  mixed  light  to  analyse,  part  of  which 
comes  from  a  source  giving  out  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  the 
rest  that  of  a  glowing  gas,  although  when  working  with  a  single 
prism  no  lines  may  be  visible  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  the 
^continuous  spectrum,  yet  by  using  say  five  or  seven  prisms  we 
can  so  dilute  the  continuous  spectrum  as  to  render  the  bright  lines 
of  the  glowing  gas  clearly  visible.  The  case  of  the  red  flames 
round  the  sun  is  a  case  in  point.  They  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  in  telescopes  on  account  of  the  intensely  illuminated 
atmosphere,  wljich  also  prevents  anything  like  bright  lines  being 
observed  from  these  red  flames  until  the  bright  continuous  spec¬ 
trum  has  been  much  reduced.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
bright  lines  of  the 'Spectrum,  should  there  be  any,  will  appear  on 
a  comparatively  dark  background. 


The  eminently  ingenious  method  here  sketched  out  has 
been  successfully  used  in  observations  on  the  uneclipsed 
sun,* by  M.  Janssen  and  Mr  Lockyer;  the  spectrum  of  the 
solar  prominences  thus  obtained  revealed  their  gaseous 
nature  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr  Lockyer  and  others,  spectroscopy 
is  entering  on  a  line  of  research  to  which,  as  we  have  said, 
there  is  no  assignable  limit ;  and  the  three  lectures  now 
before  us,  dealing  only  with  the  subject  in  an  elementary 
form,  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Professor 
Roscoq’s  or  Dr  Schellen’s  larger  works.  In  most  sciences 
remits  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  few  and  not  of  the  many,  but 
the  total  number  of  spectroscopists  is  so  small,  and  their 
field  of  observation  so  large,  that  there  are  probably 
rewards  and  successes  waiting  for  all  who  choose  to  go  in 
search  of  them.  H.  F. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH. 

On  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Principles  of  Evidence, 
Theological,  Scientific,  and  Judicial.  A  Discourse  delivered 
before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  March  2,  1873.  By  A. 
Elley  Finch.  With  Notes  and  Authorities.  Longmans. 

Mr  Finch  has  already  published,  with  suflScient  anno¬ 
tations  to  make  of  it  a  good-sized  volume,  an  able  lecture 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society ;  and 
to  that  volume,  ‘  On  the  Inductive  Philosophy,’  the  pre¬ 
sent,  originating  in  the  same  way,  is  a  worthy  sequel.  Its 
subject,  if  rather  an  ambitious  one  to  be  treated  in  an 
hour’s  discourse,  is  one  very  suitable  for  an  audience  that 
looks  upon  religion  as  something  very  different  from  the 
theological  teaching  of  the  Churches ;  and  the  necessary 
superficiality  of  its  original  plan  is  to  a  great  extent 
redeemed  by  the  copious  array  of  well-chosen  extracts  from 
some  scores  of  authors  that  is  given  in  the  notes  and 
appendices.  Mr  Finch  takes  as  a  sort  of  text  Cicero’s 
declaration  that  “before  all  other  things  man  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his.  pursuit  and  investigation  of  truth;’’ 
and  he  fitly  ends  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  dictum  that 
“  it  is  the  business  of  morality,  or  moral  science,  to  deduce, 
from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence,  what 
kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness ;  and,  having  done 
this,  its  deductions  are  to  be  recognised  as  laws  of  conduct.” 
The  lecture  is  a  compact  illustration  of  the  changes  in 
moral  science  by  which  the  theological  methods  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth  have  by  the  wisest  teachers  been  surrendered 
for  scientific  methods ;  making  it  clear,  as  he  says,  “  that 
the  history  of  morals  in  modern  Europe  everywhere  shows 
that  the  elevation  of  the  moral  standard,  by  moral  belief 
becoming  gradually  sifted  of  superstitions,  purified  from 
prejudices,  and  placed  paramount  to  theological  dogmas, 
has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
truths  and  methods  of  inquiry  resulting  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  sciences.”  That  certainly  is  a  topic  that 
cannot  be  too  often  handled,  and  that  is  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  such  an  excellent  agency  for  displacing  theological 
dogmas  as  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  furnishes. 

Mr  Finch  says  almost  too  little  about  the  mischievous 
effect  on  truth-seeking  of  “  those  metaphysical  and  dogmati¬ 
cal  man -concocted  systems  of  human  thought  and  language 
included  in  the  collective  term  theology;”  but  what  he  says 
is  to  the  point,  and  he  well  shows  their  absurdity  in  his 
remarks  on  the  attempts  of  thousands  of  Christian  theolo¬ 
gians  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  his 
comparison  between  the  theological  proof  of  the  composition 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  scientific  proof  of  the  composition  of 
water  is  not  as  pungent  as  it  might  have  been.  Nor  do 
we  think  Mr  Finch  particularly  happy  in  his  selection  of 
the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1603,  and  the  trial  of 
William  Hone  in  1817,  as  typical  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  judicial  proof  have  been  altered 
during  two  centuries,  though  he  makes  a  good  point  of  t^ 
varying  effects  of  theology  and  science  upon  the  accepted 
rules  of  legal  evidence.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  a  fact  of 
singular  significance  that  reform  and  amendments  of  the 
law  of  evidence  have,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  run  parallel 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  physical  sciences ; 
but  when  theological  ideas  and  belief  have  been  prevalent, 
the  rules  and  principles  of  judicial  evidence  have  been 
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crude  and  lax.  and  that,  in  proportion  as  scientific  trutlis,  TPTTAt  irn  qpt  tic  PATTPriT>WTi 

methods  of  investigation,  and  processes  of  proof,  have  „  J 

become  paramount,  the  rules  of  judicial  evidence  have 

become  more  rational,  systematic,  and  strict.”  This  is  xr*.  t  t  i  -li  v  ^  r  i  . 

notably  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  the  persons  accused  a  better  sort  of  gaide-book  to 

of  witchcraft  California.  In  describing  a  journey  “  from  the  Atlantic 

When  this  dreadful  delusion  was  at  its  height,  that  is,  when  [“  the  spring  of  1872,  "his 

theology  was  supreme,  what  judges  and  juries  were  taught  to  been  to  lay  before  his  readers  accurate  descnp- 

regard  as  evidence  of  witchcraft  was  abundant  and  conclusive,  fions,  which,  if  they  should  visit  California,  may  show  them 
and  persons  were  again  and  again  found  guilty  as  witches,  with-  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it.”  Mr  Lester’s  plain  and 

on\her/?lw,“°  the  testimony  addueed  common-sense  narrative  of  what  he  has  seen  carries  with 

on  tiieir  trials.  As  science  rose,  belief  in  witchcraft  declined.  It  u  •  a*  r  j  at  i  r 

seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  under  the  gloomy  theology  ofsthe  j  conviction  of  .  accuracy ,  and  the  amount  of  genuine 
Puritans,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  useful  information  he  has  contrived  to  get'into  a  corn- 

declined  rapidly  in  the  great  sceptical  movement  that  followed  the  paratively  few  pages  is  an  achievement  that  would  not 

Restoration  ;  a  movement  disti^uished  by  diffused  knowledge  of  have  disgraced  Mr  Murray  and  )x\%  collahoraieurs.  ‘The 
the  astronomical  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  and  the  indue-  a »  la  t 

live  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  and,  in  our  conntiy,  hv  the  *0 ‘he  Pacific  is  not,  however,  a  guide-book  for 


establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Natural  Knowledge.  The  Laws  for  prosecuting  witches  were 

VI*  Vi  i~k1  1  I^ArhA  nl  A/V  lw>  ♦  A  MM  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


precise  details  of  inns,  routes,  and  stages  are  wanting, 
and  it  is  more  than  a  guide-book,  for  it  is  written  with  an 


wholly  repealed  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  belief  intelligent  interest  for  everything  the  author  saw  in  Call- 


in  witchcraft  soon  afterwards  almost  entirely  died  out,  and  alleged 
evidence  of  its  practice,  formerly  so  abundant  and  conclusive, 
came  at  last  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  only  to  excite  derision  and 
•contempt ;  notwithstanding  that  Chief-Baron  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
charging  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Cullender 
(tried  for  witchcraft  in  the  year  1664),  had  said,  “  That  there  are 
such  creatures  as  witches  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for,  first  the 
Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much  ;  and  secondly,  the  wisdom  of 
all  nations,  particularly  our  own,  hath  provided  laws  against 
them.” 


fomia  or  on  his  way  iiiere,  whether  useful  or  beautiful  or 
neither.  American  writers,  when  they  get  upon  America, 
are  sometimes  enthusiastic  to  the  verge  of  untruth.  A  few 
months  ago,  for  instance,  an  American  wrote  to  the  Tim€^} 
an  account  of  transatlantic  railway  cars,  calculated  to 
excite  the  most  passionate  envy  in  the  British  bosom ; 
unfortunately,  another  correspondent  of  the  TimeSf  also  an 


HJ*  .11.  .  .  American,  denied  these  glowing  statements  a  few  days  later 

1  bat  it  IS  the  anti-theologians,  starting  especially  from  categorically.  Mr  Lester’s  enthusiasm  is  evidently  tempered 


Bentham’s  own  writings,  and  his  influence  on  contempo¬ 
raries,  who  have  chiefly  improved  both  the  methods  for 
acquiring  legal  evidence,  and  the  principles  of  legislation, 
is  clear  to  all  who  have  looked  at  the  subject ;  but  there 
is,  we  believe,  a  good  deal  of  freshness  in  Mr  Finch’s 


by  a  love  of  truth.  Pullman’s  palace  cars,  according  to 
him,  are  inferior  to  the  ordinary  car  as  painted  by  his 
countiyman  in  the  Times.  He  has  very  little  to  say  about 
the  Salt  Lake  City,  and  does  not  profess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  great  secret  of  Mormon  life,  or  to  have  read 


exposition  of  it,  and  it  would  be  worth  expanding  in  a  tales  of  misery  or  the  reverse  in  the  women’s  faces  during 
separate  lecture,  or  in  more  lectures  than  one.  bis  short  stay  there.  His  descriptions  of  the  mines  and  life 

It  is  Science  that  has  taught  men  that  Truth,  as  to  all  matters  at  San  Francisco,  though  sometimes  fresh  and  graphic,  are 
whatever,  is  the  result  of  free  inquiry,  and  not  of  credulitv,  and  on  the  whole  deficient  in  ordinary  liveliness.  Even  “  the 
that  the  testimony  of  sense  is  the  certificate  of  certitnde:  to  i.  v  i.f  i  j  t-v  »» 

scrutinise  all  general  propositions  postulated  to  control  particular  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  m  the  world,  the 

facts;  to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  verified  by  the  inductive  scenery  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley — does  not  produce  its 
logic  of  facts ;  to  distinguish  what  is  fact,  from  what  is  inference  natural  effect  on  Mr  Lester’s  fluent  but  rather  spiritless 
or  construction  therefrom  ;  and  to  require  that  doubt  shall,  in  all  style  of  composition.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that. 


lacking  the  national  fault  of  undue  enthusiaam,  he  lack, 
or  the  ordeal  of  Cross-examination,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  ^Iso  the  national  sense  of  humour,  and  ins  book  by  conse- 
bare  assertion,  however  ancient  or  venerable.  quence  is  more  trustworthy  than  superficially  entertaining. 

The  most  glaring  defect  in  our  pre.sent  Law  of  Criminal  Evi-  Startinff  west  from  New  York  you  have  the  choice  of 


or  the  ordeal  of  Cross-examination,  and  not  to  the  authority  of 
bare  assertion,  however  ancient  or  venerable. 

The  most  glaring  defect  in  our  pre.sent  Law  of  Criminal  Evi¬ 
dence  will  probably  at  no  distant  date  be  amended,  by  following 
still  more  closely  the  great  scientific  canon  of  discovery,  viz., 
the  interrogation  of  Nature.  It  is  to  the  use  of  this  organon,  so 
powerfully  grasped  by  the  great  secular  philosophers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  that  we  owe  the  most  magnificent  results  which 
Science  has  achieved,  whereby  the  power  and  dignity  of  man 
have  been  so  much  increased,  and  the  happiness  of  life  on  earth 
so  variously  augmented ;  and  no  severer  shock  to  the  scientific 
mind  can  well  be  conceived  than  that  which  occurs  on  learning, 
that  in  every  case  when  a  person  is  accused  of  crime  his  mouth  is 
compulsorily  closed — that  those  lips,  which  to  Science  wduld  be 
the  primary' source  for  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  are  to 
Justice  hermetically  sealed ;  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  in 
any  form  being,  by  onr  law,  positively  forbidden.  That  no  satis¬ 
factory  reason  can  be  given  for  this  strange  anomaly  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  carefully  considered  the  subject.  It  is  a  rule 


four  routes  as  far  as  Chicago — the  **New  York  Central,” 
controlled,  with  half-a-dozen  other  lines,  by  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  whose  little  property  is  estimated  at  lC,000,000f. 
(one  William  B.  Astor,  with  40,000,000Z.,  is  par  excellence 
the  rich  man  in  America),  the  “  Erie,”  the  “  Pennsylvania,” 
and  the  “Baltimore  and  Ohio.”  Beyond  Chicago  there 
are  three  routes  to  Omaha.  Beyond  Omaha  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  lines  monopolise  the  trafiSc.  At  Omaha 
passengers  and  goods  have  to  be  ferried  over  the  Missouri, 
and  at  Ogden,  near  the  Salt  Lake,  the  junction  of  the  two 
Pacific  lines,  another  cause  of  complaint  is  the  transfer  of 
passengers  and  baggage  into  another  train,  it  being  alleged 
“  that  the  distance  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  is 
errpat  to  kf»<»n  a  oar  in  continued  motion.”  Otherwise 


^owevet  originating)  preserved  for  the  protection  of  the  accused  ^  ^  j  continued  motion.”  Otherwiso 

m  times  when,  such  were  the  usages  of  our  barbarous  juris-  ®  .1  c  A1.1  i* 

prudence,  an  accused  person  but  too  often  required  protection  ;  the  few  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to 
times  when  the  methods  of  the  Sciences  were  nearly  altogether  are  easily  passed,  and  Mr  Lester  gives  details  of  his  ex- 


tinknown.  If  a  man  be  guilty,  no  doubt  he  would  be  afraid  of 
examination  lest  he  should  betray  himself,  and  his  statement 
would  most  probably  tend  towards  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but  then 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  detecting  guilt  would  be  served. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  innocent,  he  must  desire  to  be 
heard,  expecting  to  convey  his  own  consciousness  of  innocence  to 
the  Jiirv,  and  the  statement  of  an  innocent  man  would  as  proba¬ 
bly  tend  towards  ensuring  his  acquittal.  In  short,  our  present 
system  is  “exactly  what  a  guilty  man  must  wish,  and  exactly 
what  an  innocent  man  must  dread.”  When  we  reflect  that  our 
Property,  our  Lives  and  our  Liberty  are  ultimately  disposable  by 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  and  that  such  verdict  is  assumed  to  be  a 
rigid  inference  from  the  Evidence  brought  before  them,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  making  that  branch 
of  our  Law  which  embraces  the  canons  of  Judicial  Proof  as 
nearly  scientifically  perfect  as  possible. 


periences  and  expenses  that  will  enable  an  intending 
tourist  to  choose  his  route  and  calculate  the  cost. 

The  mines  in  California  are  worked  on  three  plans — 
“hydraulic”  mining,  “placer”  mining,  and  “quartz” 
mining.  Readers  of  ‘  Silverland,’  a  book  of  American 
travel,  by  the  author  of  ‘  Guy  Livingstone,’  who  covered, 
by  the  bye,  almost  the  same  country  as  Mr  Lester  has 
done,  will  remember  a  very  graphic  description  of  “  hy¬ 
draulic  ”  mining  there.  As,  however,  it  appears  that 
‘  Silverland  *  was  written  mainly  to  puff  a  decrepit  silver 
mine  of  unenviable  notoriety,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  its 
author’s  account  of  “hydraulic  ”  mining  in  the  main  con¬ 
firmed  bv  Mr  Lester.  The  “  hydraulic  ”  system  consists  in 

•'  .  .  ...  T.  l _ 


On  the  whole  we  may  heartily  commend  this  lecture,  and  directing  a  stream  of  water  brought  in  ditches  often  from 
tope  that,  though  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  perhaps  a  distance  of  100  to  150  miles,  against  the  side  of  a  mil 
wisely,  pays  most  attention  to  physical  science,  it  will  con-  supposed  to  contain  gold,  or  to  cover  a  bed  of  ‘  pay  dirt, 
tinue  to  avail  itself  from  time  to  time  of  such  subjects  and  as  the  miners  call  auriferous  earth. 

such  modes  of  treating  them  as  are  favourably  illustrated  From  these  ditches  the  water  is  taken  in  a  “  telegraph,”  winch  is 
by  the  volume  before  us.  H.  a  long,  narrow  flume  of  wood,  extending  out  over  the  claim  ;  to 
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this  hose  with  a  nozzle  is  attached,  from  which  the  water  spouts 
in  a  constant  stream,  and  is  by  the  miners  directed  against  the 
hillside.  By  this  action  the  soft  dirt  is  washed  away  from  the 
gravel,  and,  forming  one  liquid  mass,  is  carried  through  **  a  tail- 
race  ”  into  long  flumes,  often  miles  in  length.  Within  these 
flumes  arc  placed  “  riffles  ” — little  slats  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flume,  for  arresting  the  gold,  which  by  its  own  gravity  seeks 
the  bottom.  Along  the  flumes,  at  intervals,  are  stationed  men, 
who  throw  out  the  large  stones  and  pieces  of  rock  from  which 
the  dirt  has  been  washed.  When  the  “  riffles  ”  are  supposed  to  be 
full,  the  water  is  turned  off,  and  the  dirt,  which  contains  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  gold,  is  taken  out. 

An  apparatus  contrived  for  tlie  purpose  is  then  used  to 
collect  the  particles  of  gold  by  amalgamating  them  with 
quicksilver,  and  the  quicksilver  passes  off  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  by  evaporation.  According  to  the  account  in 
‘  Silverland,’  however,  quicksilver  is  placed  in  the  slats 
throughout  the  length  of  the  “  tail-race.’*  “  Placer  ” 
mining  is  the  primitive  method  of  *‘  pan  ”  and  “  cradle  ” 
still  used  by  the  patient  Chinamen  who  find  in  the  heaps 
of  dirt  and  stones  that  form  the  “  tailings  ”  gold  enough 
to  give  them  a  living.  In  *‘  quartz  ”  mining,  the  method 
now  universally  adopted  where  possible,  a  stamp  is  used  to 
crush  the  ore  in  a  box  into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows. 
Out  of  this  the  muddy  water  passes  over  a  bed  of  quick¬ 
silver,  and  the  gold  is  obtained  from  quicksilver  by 
evaporation  as  in  the  “hydraulic  ”  process. 

For  that  peculiar  institution  at  San  Francisco,  the  free 
lunch,  and  the  diflSculty  arising  from  the  poverty  and 
irregularity  of  the  Californian  coinage,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr  Lester’s  pages ;  but  his  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  Chinaman  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
Bret  Harte,  the  San  Franciscan  poet,  is  conspicuous  for 
attributing  inveterate  dishonesty  to  the  Chinese.  Not 
only  in  *  The  Heathen  Chinee  ’  does  he  *‘  wish  to  remark,” 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinese  is  peculiar, 

but  elsewhere,  notably  in  ‘  An  Episode  of  Fiddletown,’  he 
brings  out  the  superexcellent  cunning  of  the  Chinaman  as 
the  one  redeeming  vice  of  a  nature  whose  virtues,  vices, 
and  passions  are  as  a  rule  uniformly  insignificant.  Mr 
Lester,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  Chinese  is  the  only 
perfectly  fair  way  of  gambling  practised  at  San  Francisco. 
Ho  declares  that  the  men,  as  a  rule,  are  frugal,  honest 
— **  a  trait  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  natures,”  and 
good  workmen,  adapting  themselves  to  any  and  every 
employment ;  and,  unlike  most  Americans,  he  writes  favour¬ 
ably  of  Chinese  labour : — 

A  close  study  of  them  for  five  weeks  leads  me  to  hope  that 
wo  shall  soon  have  them  more  numerously  in  the  East,  not  to 
come  into  opposition  to  any  form  or  kind  of  labour,  nor  to  injure 
any  class,  but  to  take  their  places  side  by  side  with  all,  and  do 
their  share  of  the  labour,  which  is  far  more  rapidly  increasing 
than  are  the  hands  to  do  it.  As  soon  as  the  present  labouring 
classes  of  the  East  understand  them,  they  will  cease  their  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  allow  them  to  take  such  places  as  they  are  fitted  for. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  Lester  has  not,  in  ‘  The  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,”  written  a  volume  of  engrossing  interest,  but 
a  handbook  for  travellers  and  a  good  summary  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  prospects  of  the  Pacific  States,  which 
can  be  safely  recommended.  H.  F. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Ueathirgatc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

We  have  taken  more  pains  perhaps  than  the  task  was 
worth,  in  an  attempt  to  become  interested  in  *  Heathergate.* 
As  a  study  of  Scotch  country  life  it  may  be  perfect,  and 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  quaint  Scotticisms — of 
which  a  few  specimens  are  subjoined — contained  in  its 
pages.  But  a  more  confused  story  we  never  read,  or  one 
more  depressing  from  the  humdrum  Presbyterian  tone  of 
its  incidents.  Though  the  characters  appear  to  find  a 
sombre  sort  of  enjoyment  in  dying  and  having  bad  illnesses, 
the  reader  does  not  care  much  what  happens  to  them  from 
page  to  page,  and  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  apparently  useless  supernumeraries  the  diflSculty 
of  ascertaining  and  remembering  who’s  who  is  a  constant 
and  most  irksome  strain  upon  his  attention.  We  wish  it 
were  possible  to  pronounce  a  more  favourable  verdict,  but 


the  most  we  can  say  for  the  author  of  ‘  Heathergate  ’  is'* 
that  he  or  she  is  a  laborious  and  painstaking  writer  and 
will  interest  those  who  care  for  a  purely  domestic  study  of 
a  Scotch  minister’s  household.  The  various  points  of  con¬ 
tact  between  this  household  and  the  outer  world  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  some  relish,  but  also  with  a  fidelity  to  facts 
that  does  not  admit  of  much  humour;  but  we  do  not 
suppose  that  many  will  read  so  dull  a  book  as  *  Heather¬ 
gate  ’  for  the  sake  of  these  minor  traits. 

The  prevailing  and  pervading  shrewdness  and  practical 
wi^om  of  the  Scotch,  which  to  the  Southron  forms  their 
apology  for  humour,  is  well  represented  in  *  Heathergate.* 
The  minister’s  daughter  having  remarked  of  a  friend,  **  Oh 
mamma,  how  ill  she  is  looking !  I  hope  she  was  not  really 
very  angry  with  me.  ...”  is  answered  : — **  She  is  yellow  as 
saffron,  Violet ;  and  I  think  must  have  bile;  that  is  always 
depressing.  I  wish  you  would  name  camomile  flowers  to 
her.”  Violet  and  her  sister  Menie  on  leaving  home  for  a 
visit  are  thus  charged  by  their  mother  : — 

*‘  Violet,  see  that  you  finish  those  gravats  of  your  father’s  •  and 
Menie,  I  would  wish  you  to  try  and  discover  how  your*  aunt 
flavoured  yon  cordial  she  sent  at  Yule.  Mind,  my  lasses,  and  con¬ 
duct  yourselves  like  your  father’s  bairns.  They  will  ask  you  to  the 
kirk,  but  if  ye  can,  Avithout  being  ill-mannered,  walk  in  by  to  the 
chapel  at  St  Vigean’s.  Stand  up  at  the  grace ;  the  Presbyterians 
have  an  ill  way  of  sitting  down.  Take  care  of  your  best  dress 
Violet,  and  only  wear  it  at  high  times;'  and,  bairn,  listen  to  your 
aunt  when  she  is  speaking  until  she  has  done.  You  are  very  apt 
to  interrupt,  Avhich  is  exceeding  ill-bred.  Remind  your  father  to 
bring  the  scoured  silk  from  the  dyster’s.  Bless  you,  and  send 
you  safe  home  again  !  ” 

A  scene  between  the  laird  and  his  servant  in  the  first 
volume  also  deserves  to  be  quoted.  Saunders  finds  a  mis¬ 
sing  key,  and  presents  it  to  his  master  in  silence  : — 

“  Where  found  ye  it  ?  ” 

**  Just  in  your  ain  cot  pocket.  Far  suld  it  be  ?  and  you  lookin’ 
for  it  every  gate  but  the  richt  ane !  It’s  the  truth  you’re  growin’ 
doitet,  and  sae  conceited  you’ll  no  give  in  to  the  naitral  cousee- 
kence  of  years.  Is  it  the  key  ye  was  wantin’  ?  ” 

**  It  is  indeed,  and  I  mind  now  I  had  on  the  great-coat  when  1 
locked  up  that  drawer,  and  must  have  slipped  it  into  the  pocket 
instead  of  putting  it  into  ray  desk.” 

*‘  To  hear  you  is  like  the  bairn’s  rhyme  : — 

*  On  Tintock  Tap  there  is  a  mist. 

And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist, 

And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  cap.’ 

Lockin’  yae  drawer  wi’  a  key,  and  then  lockin’  that  in  some  ither 
place !  'Wha’s  steerin’  yer  bits  o’  peppers  ?  ” 

**  This  is  unbearable,  Saunders.  Long  as  we  have  been  to¬ 
gether,  we’ll  need  to  part  unless  you  keep  a  better  scrapit  tongue 
in  your  head.” 

“Tuts!  There  needs  tAva  words  to  that,  and  I’m  no  gaun  to 
speak  ane  of  them.  I’ze  no  flit,  I  can  tell  you,  and  it’s  no  like  ve 
will  till  ye’re  carried.  What’s  far  raair  to  a  purpose,  is  it  the 
green  seal  as  ye  ca’  it,  I’m  to  fesh  up  the  day  for  the  cawptain 
and  the  twa  offishers  ?  Cornin’  in  till  their  denners  at  five  o’clock, 
sic’  through  other  wark.” 

We  have  also  space  for  two  isolated  sentences  containing 
phrases  that  would  be  real  gains  to  the  richest  and  most 
pregnant  language : — 

Ye  are  a  good  sister  to  me,  Eflie,  and  i’ll  one  you  a  day  in 
ha'arst  for  this  yet.  .  .  . 

He  is  the  first  man  that  ever  asked  me ;  and  I  may  sit  till  I  am 
hair-mouldy  before  I  get  another. 

If  it  were  possible,  we  would  gladly  praise  ‘  Heathergate  * 
for  more  than  these  its  truthful  renderings  of  homely  scenes 
and  homely  modes  of  life ;  for,  as  a  story,  it  comes  strictly 
within  the  often-transgressed  canons  of  probability.  Bat 
dulness  can  never  be  wholly  excused,  and  ‘  Heathergate 
is  dull.  F.  0. 

Luna :  a  Jfere  Love  Story.  By  Margaret  C.  Helmore.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Smith  and  Elder. 

The  author  who  first  hit  upon  the  device  of  disarnaing 
the  critics  by  a  qualified  confession  of  weakness  on  the  titl6-% 
page  was  an  ingenious  specimen  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
device,  though  now  well  worn,  still  suflSces  to  a  certain 
j  extent.  But  when,  after  having  been  told  on  the  title-page 
that  Luna  is  *‘  a  mere  love  story,”  we  find  a  few  pages  later 
on  that,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  **  flirtations,  though  doubt¬ 
less  infinitely  entrancing  and  pleasant  to  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  are  not  equally  delightful  when  repeated,  and  written 
with  ink  and  paper  are  simply  mawkish,  and  twaddling  to 
the  last  degree,”  the  temptation  to  judge  her  out  of  her  own 
mouth  is  almost  irresistible.  For  *  Luna  ’  is  brim  full  of 
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men  and  women  who  spend  themwlves  and  are  spent  in  reader.  The  characters  throughout  the  book  are  too 
perennial  flirting  and  spooning  —to  use  a  phrase  they  shadowy  to  rouse  interest,  and  the  story,  such  as  it  is  is 
are  fond  of  “PPlywg  to  each  other  s  conduct— and  would  ill-constructed  and  purposeless.  There  is,  however,  a  fresh- 
furnish  quite  a  hatful  of  answers  from  real  life  to  that  series  ness  about  the  descriptions  of  life  in  the  bush,  at  the  gold- 
of  conundrums  anent  a  ship  of  which  enthusiastic  riddle-,  diggings,  and  in  the  town  of  Melbourne,  which  prove  clearly 
mongers  never  tire,— When  is  she  foolishly  in  love  ?  When  that  the  author  is  writing  of  familiar  thinw.  Nothing 
13  she  ambitiously  in  love  ?  &c.,  &o.  We  must  confess,  could  be  better  or  more  vivid  than  his  picture  of  a  sand- 
however,  that  the  faulte  of  Luna,  which  are  many,  are  storm  witnessed  in  the  city,  and  there  is  humour  in  hU 
con  ne  c  le  y  o  the  firat  volume.  There  the  story  com-  account  of  an  Irish  labourer  emigrant,  who  has  been  esta- 
mences  with  an  involved  piece  of  family  hUtory  which  is  Wished  for  twenty  years  in  Melbourne,  letting  good  solid 
wholly  useless,  and  has  to  be  forgotten  at  once  at  the  risk  houses,  while  he  himself,  with  his  large  family,  lives  in  one 
of  sprea^ng  hopeless  confusion  into  a  by  no  means  clear  entirely  constructed  of  packing  cases  and  old  lumber. 
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ot  spreading  hopeless  confusion  into  a  by  no  means  clear  !  entirely  constructed  of  packing  cases  and  old  lumber, 
sequel.  This  needless  introduction  contains  also  a  sentence  j  Z. 

-—the  third  in  the  book — of  thirteen  clauses  and  sub-  _ 

divisions,  and  no  less  than  129  words  I  A  rather  heavy 

beginning  for  a  love  story  I  but  the  fault  is  not  repeated.  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  the  first  volume  are  to  be  found  instances  of  vulgar,  not  Anthropolosis :  in  which  are  included  the  Proceedings  of  the  Londol 
to  say  coarse,  humour,  of  which  the  followini?  simile  is  a  Anthropological  society.  No.  I.  (Svo,  pp.  las,  4S.)  Uailllere,  Tindali 

specimen- _  andcox. 

^  ■  Artom,  the  Rer.  Benjamin.— Sermons  Preached  in  Several  Synagoguei 

It  had  been  an  excessivelv  hot  day  .  .  .  reminding  one  some-  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  314.)  Trubner. 

how  of  zephyrs  wafted  from  the  fans  of  stout,  red-faced  M.  Frederick.— Essays  on  Political  Economy.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  Is 

apoplectic  women  after  dinner.  IVovost. 

Aj.vv  .  ,  Bowen,  Rev.  G. — Daily  Meditations ;  with  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev 

Ana  tne  lieroine  being  asked  bow  she  is,  replies  : — **  So  W.  Hanna,  D.D.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xlv,  488.)  Edinburgh  :  Edmoustoi 

hot— “nearly  all  grizzled  up,**  and  nresents  **  her  cool  Douj,laa. 

fr.  4.U  u  A'ri  11  ucr  cool  filauc,  Houry,  M-D.,  M.R.C.S.-Oioleni ;  How  to  Avoid  and  Treat  It.  (8vo 

ivory  ^  cheek  for  the  beautiful  yellow  moustache  of  her  pp.  76, 4s.  6d.)  konry  s.  King  and  co. 

fiance  cousin  to  rest  upon  for  an  instant.”  But  though  on  Blagden,  Isa.— Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  160.)  Blackwood. 

one  more  occasion  this  “  Hance  cousin  ”  distinerniahM  him  Browne,  Arthur  Wogan.-Kcy  to  the  Genders  of  all  the  Substantives  mad( 

If  1^  cousin  aisiinguisnes  mm-  Use  of  in  the  French  Language.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  48.)  E.  Stock. 

sei  Dy  wreathing  his  beautiful  moutb  into  a  panto-  Carpenter,  E.— Narcissus,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vili,  244,  5s. 

mimically  sentimental  smirk,  thereby  displaying  a  faultless 

set  of  teeth  it  ia  nnW  f<iir  tn  nnnfaaa  V.«  «««  Cotton,  Robert  Turner.-Mr  Carlngton;  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy 

sei  oi  leecu,  ii  is  only  lair  to  confess  that  neither  he  nor  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  204, 298, 287, 3is7  6d.)  H.  s.  King  and  co. 

the  author  on  his  behalf  offend  us  in  this  respect  after  centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation.  Supplement  (B).  (Imp.  8vo,  pp.  34. 

the  first  few  chapters.  It  is  true  that  a  husband — almost  Trubner  and  Co. 

the  onlyhusband  in  the  book,bythe  bye,and/.s  “spoons” 

as  much  as  anybody,  only,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  with  viii., 220, 5s.)  H..s.  KingandCo. 

his  wife — stoops  down  and  kisses  “  the  straight  white  line  Firot  Fruit  and  shed  Leaves.  By  the  Author  of ‘The  Wreck  of  the  A’orfA. 
in  the  middle  ”  of  his  wife  s  “wavy  hair;  ”  but  when  we  Douglas.  .  f*'.  .  / 

have  said  this  we  have  quoted  the  three  worst  instances  of  Favre,  H.  Jules.— The  Government  of  the  National  Defence.  From  the  .30tli 
;  4-1,^  u  1  J  n  f  1  of  June  to  the  31»t  of  October,  1870.  Translated  by  U.  Clark.  (Svo,  pp 

amatory  nonsense  in  the  book,  and  really  for  a  mere  love  vii,32s,  los.  6d.)  Henry  s.  King  and  Co. 

story  ‘  Luna  ’  is  remarkably  free  from  extravaganza  of  Fellows,  Frank  P.— On  our  National  Parliamentary  Accounts.  (Svo,  pp 
f  bis  sort  °  Harrison  and  Sons. 

3  -ic.i  .  r  Forrest,  Alice.— Sunlight  for  the  Soul.  Hymns  for  Christian  Readers 

In  the  second  volume  the  thread  of  the  story  frees  itself  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  iiS.)  Longmans  and  Co. 

from  entanglements,  and  becomes  interesting,  and  the  Greenw^,  Jame«.— in  strange  Company ;  Mng  the  E^rlences  of  « 

,  .  ®.r  •  -J  Ti.  t.  .  .1  .1  *  C  »  Roving  Correspondent.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vlll,  340,  Os.)  Henry  8.  Kin; 

characters  gather  individuality;  but  the  author  of  ‘Luna/  andCo. 

if  she  takes  our  advice, will  not  again  overcrowd  her  stage,  and  Gordon,  Cliarles  Alexander,  M.D.,  C.B.— The  Soldier’s  3fanual  of  Sanita 

set  every  one  making  love  simultaneously,  like  the  figures  Good  Things  Annual  for  1873.  (imp.  svo.  pp.  OCS.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
in  a  barrel-organ  that,  to  the  confusion  of  the  on-looker,  Headley.  Rev.  T.  G.— The  Gospel  of  the  Crucified.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  12,  3d.) 

all  move  at  once  ;  nor  will  she  prolong  her  story  with  so  Trubner  and  Co.  o 

Hetsey.  James  Augustus.-The  Artist  a  Great  Moral  Teacher.  A  Sermon 
many  subsidiary  flirtations  indulged  lU  by  everybody  OU  the  deliveriNl  in  St  Paul’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  1?  uneral  of  sir  Edw’iu  Laud' 

slightest  provocation.  From  a  rather  fantastic  choice  of  pp.  20.)  Murray. 

r'hvicflnn  -nerx-xna  rwro.  AAnAliiJA  Howell,  Jamcs.— A  Talc  of  the  868,  Sonupts  uud  othcr Pocms.  (Fcap.  Svo* 

Lhristian  names,  and  a  very  free  use  ot  them,  we  conclude  pp^  viii,  204,  Ss.)  Henry  s.  King  and  Co. 

that  the  author  is  an  Irishwoman.  For  her  main  love  epi-  jeatfroson,  J.  o'— Lottie  Darling,  in  Three  Vois.  (Crown  svo,  pp.  324, 318. 

sode  she  has  certainly  chosen  a  new  and  interesting  theme.  Biackeu. 

rv.  v  J  u  J  i.  J.  •  r  11  Lytton,  Lord.— The  Farlsiaus.  In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.  (Crown  8V0,  pp. 

Diane,  bound  by  a  humdrum  engagement  to  a  cousin,  falls  ^  31/  g, )  Blackwood. 

in  love  at  first  sight  with  Lancelot,  a  notorious  flirt.  Power,  Harriet.— How  shall  we  Employ  and  Amuse  our  Invalids?  (Crown 

Lancelot  is  hopelessly  victimised  also  at  first  sight,  and  M.n. 

the  “  spooning  of  these  two  fills  the  book.  Lach  accuses  cheater.  (8vo,  pp.  30,  Otl.)  Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 

the  other  of  fickleness,  and  Diane’s  engagement  forms  a  Saunders,  John.— Abel  Drake’s  wife.  (Crown  svo,  pp.  viii,  312,  .is.  od 

useful  hindrance  to  a  mutual  explanation  until  it  is  time  scek^n^Iu  V^rtune^an^Uther  Tales,  a  Book  for  Boys.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 

for  the  catastrophe  and  the  curtain.  F.  C.  291,  ss.  od )  Henry  s.  King  and  Co. 

Steed,  A.  Orlando.— Music  In  Play  and  iluslc  In  Earnest.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp. 
Tom  Dehiny.  In  Three  Volumes.  By  Robert  Thynne.  Samuel  40,  6d.)  Reeves  and  Turner. 

Tinslev  *  Schell,  A.  von. — Campaign  of  1870-1.  The  OperaUons  of  the  First  Army 

,  under  General  von  Steinmetz.  Translated  by  Captain  Hollst.  (8vo,  pp. 

To  the  novel  reader,  par  excellence^  quantity  is  far  more  vui,  28O,  los.  «d.)  Henry  s.  King  and  co. 

of  a  consideration  than  quality.  It  is  not  possible  alwavs  Sketches  of  Highland  Cbarjwter.  illustrated  by  W.  R.  (4t0,pp.33.)  Edln- 
.  burgh ;  Eduiouston  and  Douglas. 

to  meet  With  a  first-class  work.  iom  Delany  certainly  Jianual  of  Domestic  Economy;  suited  to  Families  spend- 

cannot  rank  as  such  ;  but  it  can  be  recommended  to  the  iugisb/.to  i.5oo(.  a-year.  (Crown  svo,  pp.  xii.  770.)  Koutied^. 
omnivorous  reader,  if  only  because  it  possesses  a  merit  now 

grown  SO  exceedingly  rare  that  it  can  hardly  be  eulogised  too  ^  ,  i-  i  ^  i  u  v,aa« -a  Ln»^»^;lv- 

liighlv.  We  refer  to  a  perfect  purity  of  moral  tone,  and  an  Scotch  humour  and  dialect  have  seldom  been  so  bappil, 

avoidance  of  all  those  stock  crimes  and  horrors  with  which  portrayed  as  m  Sketches  of  j^gLamer  are 

three- volume  novels,  rather  than  the  daily  press,  have  made  Ulustrations  of  scenes  on  board  the 

the  youth  of  this  generation  but  too  familiar.  ‘Tom  minutely  and  iL  .aWn  b^ 

Delany  ’  is  a  singularly  colourless  novel,  calculated  to  do  its  not  a  button  on  the  cushions  in 

readers  no  manner  of  good  or  evil.  The  story  concerns  the  and  better  delineations  of  e  co  p  >  g  KAArd  ” 
fortunes  of  a  broken-d^own  Irish  gentleman,  once  owner  of  seldom  seen  The  following 
half  a  county,  whose  lands  are  sold  in  the  Encumbered  will  recal  the  whole  ^ 

Estates  Court,  he  being  unable  any  longer  to  retain  them,  the  Highlands  with  an  English  }  ,  g 

Upon  this  he  and  his  family  emigrate  to  Australia,  where  ness  for  Scotch  peculianties. 

the  love  affairs  of  his  three  daughters  are  successively  deve-  «  This  war,  sir,  if  you  please,”  said  my 

loped,  without,  however,  evoking  much  interest  from  the  steadied  me 'into  a  seat,  and  then  bustled  ou  o  e 


Anthropologia :  In  which  are  included  the  Proceedings  of  the  London 
Anthropological  Society.  No.  I.  (Svo,  pp.  128,  4s.)  Baillicre,  Tindall, 
and  Cox. 

Artom,  the  Rev.  Benjamin.- Sermons  Preached  In  Several  Synagogues. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  314.)  Trubner. 

Bastiat,  31.  Frederick. — Essays  on  Political  Economy.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  iv, 
234,  Is.)  ITovost. 

Bowen,  Rev.  G. — Daily  Meditations ;  with  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev. 
\V.  Hanna,  D.D.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv,  488.)  Edinburgh  :  Edmoustou 
and  Douglas. 

Blanc,  Henry,  31. D.,  M.R.C.S.— Cholera ;  Howto  Avoid  and  Treat  It.  (Svo, 
pp.  76,  48.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Blagden,  Isa.— Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxiv,  160.)  Blackwood. 

Bro\vne,  Arthur  Wogao.— Key  to  the  Genders  of  all  the  Substantives  made 
Use  of  in  the  ('rench  Lauguage.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  48.)  £.  Stock. 

Carpenter,  E.— Narcissus,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vlli,  244,  5s. 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Cotton,  Robert  Turner.— Mr  Cnrington;  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy. 
(Crown  Svo.  pp.  294, 298,  287,  31s.  6d.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation.  Supplement  (B).  (Imp.  Svo,  pp.  34.) 
Trubner  and  Co. 

Danbury  Newsman’s  Almanac,  The.  (Svo,  pp.  64.)  Routledgc. 

Dobson.  Austin. — Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Vers  de  Socl^td.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp. 
viii.,  220,  5s.)  H.  .8.  King  and  Co. 

First  Fruit  and  Shed  Leaves.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Wreck  of  the  Korth- 
fleeC  (Crown  Svo,  pp,  xx,  109.)  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and 
Douglas. 

Favre,  H.  Jules.— The  Government  of  the  National  Defence.  From  the  .30th 
of  June  to  the  31st  of  October.  1870.  Translated  by  H.  Clark.  (Svo,  pp. 
vii,  328,  10s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Fellows,  Frank  P.— On  our  National  Parliamentary  Accounts.  (Svo,  pp 
26.)  Harrison  and  Sons. 

Forrest,  Alice.— Sunlight  for  the  Soul.  Hymns  for  Christian  Readers. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  118.)  Longmans  and  Co. 

Greenwood,  James.— In  Strange  Company;  being  the  Experiences  of  a 
Roving  Correspondent.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vUl,  340,  Os.)  Henry  8.  King 
and  Co. 

Gordon,  Cliarles  Alexander,  3r.D.,  C.B.— The  Soldier’s  3fanual  of  Sanita* 
lion.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  116,  Is.)  Bailll^rc,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

Good  Things  Annual  for  1873.  (Imp.  Svo,  pp.  068.)  H enry  S.  King  and  Co- 

Headley,  Rev.  T.  G.— The  Gospel  of  the  Crucified.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  12,  3d.) 
Trubner  and  Co. 

Hessey.  James  Augustus.-The  Artist  a  Great  Moral  Teaeher.  A  Sermon 
deliven*d  in  St  Paul’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  Funeral  of  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer.  (Svo,  pp.  20.)  3IuiTay. 

Howell,  James.— A  Tale  of  the  Sea,  Sonnets  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo* 
pp.  viii,  204,  58.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

JeaiTreson,  J.  C.— Lottie  Darling.  In  Three  Vols.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  324,  318* 
322,  318.  Cd.)  Ilurst  and  Blackett. 

Lytton,  Lord.— The  Parisians.  In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.  (Crown  SVo,  pp. 
311,  Cs.)  Blackwood. 

Power,  Harriet.— How  shall  we  Employ  and  Amuse  our  Invalids?  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  89,  28.  6d.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Religious  Equality— Four  Lectures  delivered  In  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester.  (Svo,  pp.  30,  Oti.)  Ilodder  and  Stoughton. 

Saunders,  John.— Abel  Drake’s  Wife.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  312,  3s.  6d.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Seeking  His  Fortune,  and  other  Tales.  A  Book  for  Boys.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp. 
291,  38.  Od )  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Steed,  A.  Orlando.— Music  In  Play  and  3Iu8lc  In  Earnest.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp. 
40,  6d.)  Reeves  and  Turner. 

Schell,  A.  von. — Campaign  of  1870-1.  The  OperaUons  of  the  First  Army 
under  General  von  Steinmetz.  Translated  by  Captain  Hollst.  (bvo,  pp. 
viii,  280, 10s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Sketches  of  Highland  Character.  Illustrated  by  W.  R.  (4to,pp.  33.)  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Emnouston  and  Douglas. 

Walsh.  V.  H.— A  3Ianual  of  Domestic  Economy;  salted  to  Familiesspend- 
iug  150/,  to  1,5001.  a-y ear.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii,  776.)  Koutledge. 

Wyldc  Flor.i  F.-The  Life  and  Wonderful  Adventures  of  “  Totty  Testudo.” 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii,  4i>8.)  Edinburgh  ;  Nimmo. 
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was  a  solemn  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  observed  my  neigh¬ 
bours  never  took  their  eyes  off  the  dish  covers,  and  one  or  two  began 
to  finger  their  knives,  as  if  impatient  for  the  word  of  command. 
The  captain  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and  there  was  a 
simultaneous  move  of  satisfaction.  He  sat  down  quickly,  said 
grace,  and  Instantly  off  flew  the  dish  covers,  giving  to  view  an 
enormous  quantity  of  substantial  fare.  It  was  worth  while  seeing 
the  earnest  alacrity  with  which  the  passengers  turned  to. 

“  Mr  Finlay,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  bit  of  feesh.”  .  •  . 

“  Mr  M’Craw,  I’ll  thank  ye  for  a  little  checcan.”  ...  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  saw  such  good  cheer  done  such  ample  justice 
to.  The  assailants,  however,  began  by  and  by  to  give  in,  one  by 
one,  but  some  of  them  returned  more  than  once  to  the  charge, 

'  and  seemed  reluctant  to  give  up  to  the  very  last.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  some  veterans  would  have  finally  ceased,  had 
not  the  stcw'ard  commenced  operations  whereby  he  very  summarily 
cleared  the  tables. 

Of  the  six  books  of  verse  that  are  on  our  table  this  week. 
Vignettes  in  Rhyme,  by  Austin  Dobson,  the  poet  of  St 
PauVs  Magazine,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  in 
this  column.  Mr  Dobson  is  one  of  our  most  rythmical 
composers  of  vers  de  societe.  For  the  same  reason,  viz., 
that  they  possess  more  than  ordinary  merit,  we  make  no 
comment  on  Narcissus  and  other  Poems, 

Mr  James  Howell,  the  author  of  A  Tale  of  the  Sea  and 
other  Poems,  is  a  correct  and  sometimes  original  versifier. 
Perhaps,  after  a  closer  inspection,  we  might  call  him  a 
poet,  but  there  is  nothing  in  what  we  have  read  to  tempt 
us  to  make  the  necessary  search.  Here  are  two  specimen 
stanzas  of  Mr  HowelPs  mediocrity : — 

Lily  Bella,  rosy  Bella, 

ISylph  with  dangling  curls. 

Ivory  teeth  and  laughing  month. 

Most  beautiful  of  girls  (gurls) 

Pretty  Bella,  dearest  Bella, 

Sweet  and  kind  and  true, 

I  had  a  pleasant  dream  last  night 
That  we  no  more  were  two. 

First  Fruits  and  Shed  Leaves  is  ushered  in  by  a  some¬ 
what  pretentious  preface ;  this  is  a  pity,  for  some  of  its 
contents  are  the  work  of  a  poetical  if  not  a  poet’s  mind, 
and  after  the  sermon  on  poesy  in  the  preface  they  are  apt 
to  be  despised. 

Poems,  by  the  late  Isa  Blagden,  are  prefaced  by  a 
memoir  of  the  author.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  poems 
are  new,  and  some  have  already  appeared  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  Once  a  Week,  the  Athenasum,  and  Fraser,  The 
memoir  introduces  us  to  a  character  of  great  sweetness 
and  full  of  poetical  spirit ;  and  some  of  the  poems  in  the 
volume  bear  out  the  verdict  of  the  memoir. 

'  Sunlight  for  the  Soul  is  a  volume  of  “  Hymns  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Readers.” 

Harriet  Power,  in  the  preface  to  Hoio  shall  we  Employ 
and  Amuse  our  Invalids  t  writes : — “  This  little  book  has 
been  written  at  leisure,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  themselves  have  not  leisure  to  think  over  the  best 
reply  to  the  above  inquiry.”  So  tender  and  delicate  is  all 
the  author  says  on  the  subject  of  “  Our  Invalids,” — so  good 
her  suggestions  for  the  enlivenment  of  the  sick-room — that 
she  can  only  have  written  from  long  practical  experience, 
and  we  trust  her  own  leisure  of  which  she  speaks  has  not 
been  an  enforced  one. 

The  Soldiers  Manual  of  Sanitation  is  intended  to  convey 
such  ordinary  sanitary  information  as  it  is  peculiarly  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  soldier  to  have,  and  is  also  a  manual  **  of  first  help 
in  sickness  and  when  wounded.”  It  is  written  in  a  series 
of  paragraphs,  with  headings  arranged  alphabetically.  * 

Cholera :  Mow  to  Avoid  and  Treat  It,  is  a  “  popular  and 
practical  ”  treatise  on  Cholera  by  Dr  Blanc,  the  historian 
of  the  Abyssinian  Captives.  He  strongly  supports  the  view 
that  it  is  communicated  by  contagion,  and  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  drinking-water.  He  relies  greatly  upon 
Chloraluin  as  a  remedy. 

Anthroyologia  is  a  periodical  publication,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Anthropological  Society.  It  is 
issued  at  a  high  price,  to  cover,  we  suppose,  the  cost  of 
printing  where  the  circulation,  and  especially  the  sale,  is 
expected  to  be  small  j  but  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
Anthropological  Society  are  so  wide,  and  of  such  daily 
increasing  interest,  that  wo  anticipate  for  it  something  of  a 
success. 

The  Danbury  Newsman's  Almanack  is  dedicated  “  to 
that  distinguished  co-labourer  in  the  field  of  meteorological 


horoscopy,  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.”  On  the  title-page 
I  it  is  described  as  “  applicable  to  any  latitude  that  you  are  • 
and  warranted  to  contain  more  w’eather  for  the  pi  ice  than 
any  book  of  the  kind  in  the  market.”  It  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Danbury  Newsman’s  wit,  if  wit  it  be, — which  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt.  . 

Good  Things  “  for  the  Young  of  all  Ages  ”  has  quite 
made  its  mark.  The  “Annual  for  1873,”  as  it  is  called 

being  a  bound  volume  of  the  magazine  for  the  year,  will 
prove  an  attractive  gift-book.  We  regret  to  see  on  the  last 
page  of  it  a  notice  that  the  first  prize  for  certain  answers  to 
riddles,  &c.,  will  be  “  a  year’s  presentation  to  the  Children’s 
Hospital  at  the  East  of  London.”  Admirable  as  is  this 
institution,  the  method  of  presentation  to  it  and  most  other 
hospitals  is  the  reverse  of  admirable  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that 
the  selfish  form  of  benevolence  it  encourages  should  be 
so  early  cultivated  among  young  people. 

"  Music  in  Play  and  Earnest  is  an  interesting  historical 
and  practical  Essay  on  Music,  the  material  of  which  is 
gathered  from  many  sources.  It  was  originally  delivwed 
as  a  lecture. 

A  paper  by  Mr  F.  G.  Fellows  On  Our  National  Par¬ 
liamentary  Accounts  is  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society.  It  contains  a  suggestion  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  doomsday-book,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound 
system  of  accounts. 

We  review  M.  Favre’s  important  work  on  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Defence  in  another  column. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army  under  General  von 
Steinmetz  to  the  Capitulation  of  Metz  forms,  with  two  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  on  the  Operations  of  the  First  Army  under 
General  von  Goeben,  and  its  operations  against  Faidherbe 
in  the  North  of  France  respectively,  a  complete  record  of 
this  corps  during  the  campaign  of  1870-71. 

The  religious  publications  of  the  week  are  of  a  very 
diverse  character.  Daily  Meditations,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Bowen,  for  the  last  twenty. five  5’ear3  a  Missionary  at 
Bombay,  is  edited  by  Dr  Hanna,  who  gives  in  the 
preface  an  account  from  his  own  pen  of  Mr  Bowen’s  “con¬ 
version.”  Sermons  Preached  in  Several  Synagogues  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  discourses  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Artom, 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregations 
of  England.  They  are  published  “by  request,”  i.e.,  by 
request  of  the  Wardens  of  Mr  Artom’s  congregation.  They 
appear  to  us  to  have  some  value  as  a  reflection  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Judaism.  The  severe  and  gloomy  traits 
of  the  Jews’ religion  is  still  softened  as  of  old  by  the  poetry 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Religious 
Equality  consists  of  “  four  lectures  delivered  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,”  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The 
lectures  are: — (I.)  The  Bearing  of  Religious  Equality  on 
the  Right  of  Individuals  and  Spiritual  Communities,  by 
Edward  Miall.  (II.)  The  Bennett  Judgment  and  recent 
Episcopal  Charges,  by  J.  Guiness  Rogers.  (HI.)  The  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  a  Hindrance  to  Progressive  Thought,  by 
Neville  Goodman.  (IV.)  The  Influence  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  Progress  of  Liberty  and  Liberal  Education, 
by  Henry  Richards. 

The  Artist  a  Great  Moral  Teacher  is  a  not  unworthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  E.  Landseer.  It  is  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  bis  funeral  in  St  Pauls 
Cathedral,  and  sketches,  with  great  truth,  the  peculiar 
services  Landseer  has  rendered  both  young  and  old  of  this 
generation. 

In  the  preface  to  In  Strange  Company,  Mr  James 
Greenwood  (the  Amateur  Casual)  says  : — “  Herein  I  have 
ventured  to  string  together,  in  book  form,  a  selection  from 
my  time  to  time  experiences  already  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  when  ,  .  .  any  specially  bad  case  of  disease  or 

deformity  in  our  social  systems  has  been  brought  to  light, 
it  is  a  pity  that  its  term  of  exposure  to  public  contempla¬ 
tion  .  .  .  should  last  no  longer  than  a  single  day. 

Some  of  these  papers,  as  we  read  them  on  their  firs 
appearance,  are  well  worth  republication,  others  not  so, 
but  we  shall  review  Mr  Greenwood’s  work  on  a  future 


Political 


occasion. 

A  People’s  Edition  of  Bastiat’s  Essays  on 
Economy  appears  this  week.  Bastiat’s  terse  and  epigram- 
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xuatic  way  of  enforcing  what  he  teaches  makes  his  teaching, 
where  it  is  sound,  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  difPcult  task 
of  arresting  the  attention  and  fixing  it  on  dry  economical 
problems.  Under  his  hand,  more  than  that  of  most  writers 
on  the  science,  these  problems  assume  vitality,  and  their 
every  “day  application  becomes  manifest. 


THE  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  English  and  French  art, 
resulting  from  the  more  vigorous  tminiug  undergone  by  the 
students  of  the  latter  school,  have  been  frequently  recognised. 
The  ordinary  run  of  foreign  painters  usually  exhibit  an 
acquaintance  with  some  code  of  principles,  and  a  certain  savoir 
faire  not  commonly  possessed  by  their  English  brethren,  so 
that  a  harmonious  impression  is  produced  upon  the  mind  on 
entering  an  exhibition  of  French  pictures,  in  direct  contrast 
to  that  received  from  the  first  aspect  of  one  of  our  own 
galleries.  Nevertheless,  a  deduction  often  made  from  these 
facts,  that  English  painters  are  the  more  individual  and 
onginal  from  the  absence  of  training,  is  contradicted  by 
experience.  Freedom  from  the  restraint  induced  by  tecaching 
seems  on  the  contrary  mther  to  hinder  growth  than  to 
encourage  it,  and  our  artistic  history  affords  but  too  often  the 
spectacle  of  a  young  painter  suddenly  rising  by  a  brilliant 
stroke  to  a  position  of  mark,  and  then  sinking  into  common¬ 
place  mediocrity  through  want  of  some  clear  method  and 
aim.  A  bright  flash  appears  for  the  moment,  but  the  flame 
seems  to  need  fuel,  and  as  we  watch  with  interest  the  new 
light,  we  see  it  flicker  and  fade  year  after  year,  until  it 
finds  its  level  among  the  lesser  luminaries  that  have  never 
arrested  specuil  attention.  In  art,  as  in  other  things,  it  is 
well  to  be  “  horsed  upon  an  idea,”  and  without  this  vantage  a 
thousand  stumbling-blocks  will  rise  before  the  tyro  and 
impede  him  on  his  way.  Even  the  stuff  that  is  in  him  cannot 
find  its  way  out  except  through  the  channel  formed  by  the 
study  of  the  productions  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
worked.  He  is  like  a  general  without  an  army,  or,  to  choose 
a  modern  instance,  a  statesman  without  a  policy. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  attention  m^  be  called  to  the 
exhibitions  of  pictures  now  on  view  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  Mr  Wallis’s  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall.  In  its  earlier  years 
the  Dudley  Gallery  promised  to  be  the  cradle  of  many 
young  talents,  but  we  now  miss  most  of  the  names  which 
used  to  give  interest  to  the  catalogue,  and  elsewhere  they 
have  failed  to  fulfil  their  youthful  promise.  This  exhibition 
was  wont  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  free  trade  in  art, 
unencumbered  .as  it  is  by  the  prejudices  and  restrictions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  two  Water-colour  Societies.  Here,  it 
was  said,  young  painters,  of  no  matter  what  school,  could  find 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour;  and  so  the  list  of  exhibitors 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  reports  spread  of  the  large 
number  of  works  rejected  for  the  want  of  room,  these  num¬ 
bering  sometimes  twice  or  three  times  as  many  as  the  pictui-es 
hung.  If  the  present  selection  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
our  future  art  production,  a  time  of  famine  is  in  store  for  us. 

The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Mr  G.  Leslie’s  ^  The 
Fountain,”  which  formed  the  centre  subject  of  his  threefold 
picture  in  this  year’s  Academy  exhibition.  There  are  few 
art  lovers  who  do  not  regret  Mr  l.^lic’s  desertion  of  his 
Celias  and  Clarissas,  with  their  sweet  old-fashioned  costumes, 
for  Nausicaa  and  such  maidens  in  classical  garments.  The 
poetry  of  prim  gardens,  gabled  houses,  orchards,  and  ghissv 
moats,  and,  above  all,  of  bright  innocent  English  girlhood, 
was  always  delicately  felt  and  well  suggested  by  this  painter, 
but  w'e  fail  to  see  in  his  later  efforts  any  true  8ymj)athy 
with  the  subtler  qualities  of  chissical  art.  The  vapid 
young  lady  sitting  at  the  fountain  would  be  sufficiently 
charming  in  her  own  clothes,  but,  presented  as  she  is  here, 
she  calls  up  ideas  of  masquerading  and  tableaux  vivants. 
Mr  Watts’s  “  Eve,”  a  sketch  for  one  of  a  series  of  large  pic¬ 
tures,  is  distinguished  by  its  sombre,  imaginatively  suggestive 
qualities  of  colour  and  design.  The  draw* in g  is  in  some 
parts  left  incomplete,  and  the  head  will  probably  undergo 
considerable  change  in  its  transcription  to  a  larger  canvas. 
The  modelling  of  the  torso,  the  composition  of  the  wings  of 
the  eagle  flying  up  behind  the  figure,  and  the  rich  harmonious 
colour,  mark  the  work  of  a  great  artist.  ‘‘  This  is  our 
Corner,”  by  Mr  Alma  Taderaa,  is  a  charming  little  picture  of 
child  life.  The  colouring,  w  ith  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
faces,  is  rich  and  agreeable,  and  the  simple  artlessness  of 
childhood  is  well  caught  in  the  little  maiden  who  warns  some 
intruder  from  her  appropriated  domain.  Mr  E.  R.  Hughes 
sends  a  picture  of  a  farmyard  with  figures,  entitled  “  Kins¬ 
folk  from  Town,”  which  is  full  of  promise.  There  is  the 
evidence  of  pleasure  in  every  stroke  of  the  work.  The 
colours,  chiefly  varieties  of  black,  yellow,  and  green,  are 
hud  on  with  loving  care  and  considerable  skill  and  taste,  and 


in  the  pose  of  the  figures  and  the  casting  of  their  draperies 
a  true  instinct  for  grace  of  form  and  line  is  discernible. 
Subject,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  there  is  none,  the  interest 
lying  solely  in  the  well-judged  juxtaposition  of  hues  and 
arrangement  of  forms,  and  also  in  the  charm  of  idyllic  senti¬ 
ment  infused  into  the  whole.  A  Case  for  Arbitration,”  by 
Mr  Horace  H.  Cauty,  is  in  the  style  of  Mr  Marks,  and 


with  judicial  coolness  watching  them.  The  faces  of  the  trio 
are  good  in  expression,  and  full  of  quiet  humour.  Mr 
Marks,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr  Hodgson,  A.R.A.,  are  represented 
respectively  by  “  The  Convent  Drudge,”  a  clever  study  of  an 
old  man,  and  ^^The  Coral  Merchant,”  an  eastern  scene  ;  each 
is  in  the  well-known  style  of  its  painter.  Mr  Marks  exhibits 
also  some  landscapes  displaying  considerable  mastery  of  tone. 

Mr  Whistler  sends  one  of  his  delicate  studies  of  colour, 
called  “  Variations  in  Pink  and  Grey.”  The  scene  is  on  the 
Thames,  apparently  near  Chelsea,  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
water  and  grey  sky  are  given  with  that  perfect  truth  and 
harmony  of  tone  in  which  this  painter  is  unequalled.  The 
art  by  which  the  variety  and  aerial  perspective  of  the  river 
are  depicted  with  a  few  touches  is  truly  marvellous,  and  a 
refined  sentiment  is  felt  throughout.  The  picture,  like  all  Mr 
Whistler’s,  affects  the  imagination  in  a  way  not  easily 
accounted  for  when  its  very  simple  elements  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Mr  Henry  Greaves  is  a  hopeful  follower  of 
the  last-named  painter,  and  evinces  in  his  Harmony  in  Blue 
Grey  ”  signs  of  similar  qualities,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
comparative  failure  serves  to  show  the  difficulty  of  such 
achievements  as  his  master’s.  Among  the  landscapes  there 
are  many  faithful  representations  of  natural  scenery,  and  a 
few  exhibiting  some  distinct  artistic  aim  or  power.  Mr  Ditch- 
field  sends  some  Algerian  studies  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sunlight  effects  and  grace  of  drawing.  Pictures  by  Messrs 
W.  L.  and  C.  W.  Wyllie,  A.  L.  Vernon,  W.  Tenison,  A, 
Hague,  R  C.  Leslie,  £.  M.  Bancroft,  and  Legros  will  be 
found  worthy  of  examination.  Miss  K  Thompson’s  **  French 
Artillery  on  the  March,”  is  full  of  life  and  vigour  in  the 
drawing  of  the  horses  toiling  to  drag  their  heavy  load  over 
some  uneven  ground.  A  little  more  attention  to  truth  of 
colour  would  make  this  picture  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  now 
impressive.  Mr  Britton  Riviere  again  displays  his  talent  for 
painting  animals,  and  for  treating  humorously  the  episodes  of 


“Equone  credite  Teucri,’’ representing  two  children  vainly 
trying  to  guide  a  miserable  old  stubborn  horse  they  are 
bestruddling  with  a  single  piece  of  rope,  cannot  pass  muster 
as  a  fair  sample. 

A  glance  round  the  walls  of  Mr  Wallis’s  Gallery  proves 
that  hick  of  individuality  is  not  a  prevailing  fault  of  foreign 
I  painters.  The  collection  contains  a  good  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  works  of  art  by  known  hands.  M.  Jules  Breton  is 
I  represented  by  two  pictures,  neither  of  which  is  specially 
representative  of  his  style.  M.  Clays  sends  some  more  views 
on  the  Scheldt  so  much  like  those  of  former  years  that  but 
few  could  swear  to  not  having  seen  them  before.  Some 
military  scenes,  by  M.  Castres,  show  remarkable  power  of 
truthful  realisation  ;  and  several  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  by 
MM.  Diaz,  J.  and  W.  Maris,  Meyerheim,  Mesdag,  and  one 
very  striking  cdrn-field  scene  by  the  last-named  painter’s 
wife,  are  distinguished  by  fidelity  to  nature  combined  with  a 
certain  unity  of  sentiment.  Attention  should  be  directed  to 
M.  Saulson’s  “The  Basket  Maker,”  a  simple  picture  of  a 
young  girl  sitting  at  her  work  in  semi-darkness.  The  face 
is  very  lovely,  and  expresses,  with  rare  perfection,  perfect 
natcetS  and  utterly  unconscious  intentness  on  the  business  iu 
hand.  Delicate  perception  of  beauty  in  form  and  sentiment 
are  everyw’here  visible  iu  this  poetical  little  work.  The 
powerful  painting  and  vigorous  colouring  of  Mr  Blomraer  in 
“The  Cottage  Door”  and  “The  Mothers”  should  not  be 
overlooked. _ 

Women’s  Suffrage.— Mr  Dickinson,  M.P.,  presided  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  at  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Stroud, 
in  support  of  this  question.  Mr  Sibree,  M.A.,  Messrs  Clapham 
and  Bragg,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hall,  and  others  addressed  the  meeting  in 
support  of  resolutions  affirming  the  principle  of  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill  and  petitioning  Parliament  in  its  support.  Miss 
Becdy  and  Miss  Lilias  Ashworth  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
question.  A  meeting  for  the  same  object  was  held  in  Cirencester 
the  following  night ;  Rev.  A.  Ashbury,  Mrs  Austin,  Messra 
Alexander,  Brewio,  Newcombe,  Rev.  A.  Austin,  and  others  to<^ 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr  Bathurst,  M.  P .  for  the  borough, 
was  not  present ;  but  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  he 
supports  Mr  Bright’s  Bill,— an  annouucement  which  was  much 
applauded.  Wc  understand  that  meetings  we  also  being  held 
thil  week  at  Malmesbury,  Cricklade,  and  Chippenham,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Society  for 
Obtaining  the  Franchise  for  Women. 
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Madame  Riatori’s  ‘‘Lucrezia  Borgia,”  in  which  r6le  she 
appeared  last  week  at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  in  some  respects 
her  finest  impersonation,  with  the  exception  of  Medea.  The 
dramatist  has  at  least  supplied  a  play  of  consecutive  interest 
and  endurable  len^h,  so  that  the  actress  is  relieved  from 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  she  labours  in  “  Marie 
Antoinette  ”  and  ‘‘  Renata  di  Francia.”  The  conception  of 
Lucrezia’s  character  presented  by  Madame  Ristori  deals  chiefly 
with  the  nobler  emotions,  leaving  her  inhuman  cruelty  in 
slight  relief.  The  terrible  thirsting  for  revenge  on  Gennaro’s 
friends  is  so  treated  that  it  seems  scarcely  more  than  the 
natural  exasperation  of  a  passionate  woman  smarting  under  a 
shameful  outrage,  and  we  hardly  detect  siras  of  those  dark 
and  abominable  passions  that  have  inspired  universal  horror. 
On  the  whole,  the  Duchess  appears  an  unfortunate  being,  not 
unworthy  of  commiseration.  There  seems,  indeed,  about  the 
evil  side  of  the  character  something  foreign  to  Madame 
Ristori’s  genius,  and  she  wisely  endeavours  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  by  emphasising  the  remaining 
traits  of  noble  feeling  rather  than  to  excite  horror  by  a 
deline<ation  of  monstrous  criminality.  Such  a  rendering  of  the 
part  as  this  gives  full  scope  for  the  artist’s  command  of 
pathos,  while  the  situations  themselves  cast  that  lurid  light 
around  the  events  that  a  Rachel  would  have  supplied  by 
histrionic  art.  The  interest  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  is  by 
no  means  lessened  by  Madame  Ristori’s  reading,  but  the  true 
intention  of  some  portions  of  the  play  is  scarcely  attained.  In 
the  scene,  for  instance,  where  Lucrezia  seeks  by  flattery  and 
caresses  to  change  her  husband’s  purpose  of  killing  Gennaro, 
although  the  suggestion  of  an  ulterior  design  beneath  her  en¬ 
dearments  is  most  subtle  and  complete,  her  manner  lacks  the 
voluptuous  and  serpent-like  persuasiveness  of  the  character. 
Taken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist,  however,  the  perform¬ 
ance  beconies  a  consistent  and  perfect  work.  In  all  the  most 
dramatic  situations  some  new  touches  of  Madame  Ristori’s 
own  genius  appear,  such  touches  as  seem  too  complete  and 
mature  for  the  suggestions  of  momentary  inspiration  and  too 
spontaneous  for  the  results  of  study.  The  futile  and  help¬ 
less  attempts  to  ward  off  from  her  son’s  ears  the  fearful 
denunciations  of  his  companions,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  Madame  Ristori’s  power  of  expression  by  gesture. 
Scarcely  a  word  is  uttered  by  her,  but  the  whole  body  speaks. 
Words  strike  like  blows,  each  one  taking  deadly  effect,  yet 
lier  distress  increases  w’ithout  monotony  of  expression  till  she 
falls  senseless  at  the  end  of  the  scene.  The  acting  is  full  of 
motion.  The  gestures  are  quick  and  sudden  yet  never  petty, 
direct  and  real  yet  never  commonplace  or  inharmonious. 
She  moves  “  con  una  certa  grandezza”  tmd  even  in  her  deepest 
degradation  preserves  her  dignity  and  imperiousness.  Won¬ 
derfully  fine,  also,  is  the  scene  in  which  Lucrezia  offers  the 
antidote  to  Gennaro.  Here,  again,  Madame  Ristori  displays 
that  marvellous  pow’er  of  combining  vehemence  and  emporte- 
ivcnt  with  perfect  symmetry  which  characterises  all  her  acting. 
Even  eagerness  and  hurry  do  not  destroy  the  artistic  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  Every  motion  helps  to  express  impetuosity 
and  agitation,  yet,  by  some  subtle  means,  the  ever-changing 
picture  is  always  imposing  and  symmetrical.  Perhaps 
Madame  Ristori’s  neatest  triumph  in  England  was  her 
appearance  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  from 
“  Macbeth.”  Her  genius,  like  that  of  all  truly  great  artists, 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  subject  given.  As  in  “Lucrezia 
B'Ugia”  she  is  grander  than  in  “  Renata  di  Francia,”  so  in 
“  Macbeth  ”  she  is  grandest  of  all.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  white  remorse-stricken  figure  produces  an  electrical  effect, 
and  takes  such  hold  of  the  audience  that  every  sound  is 
instantly  hushed.  No  description  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
expression  on  the  face  or  the  motion  of  the  hands.  The  sight 
acts  like  a  spell,  and  a  sensation  of  relief  is  felt  w’hen  the 
figure  begins  to  speak.  Irresistibly  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder  and  the  subsequent  torments  of  the  murderess  fill  the 
mind,  and  all  its  sympathies  are  grasped  and  held  by  the 
})owerful  assumption.  Criticism  can  only  begin  its  work 
afterwards  ;  for  the  moment  all  the  faculties  are  surrounded 
and  made  captive.  But  here  criticism  is  out  of  place.  The 
appeal  is  made  so  directly  to  the  emotions,  that  where  analysis 
is  needed  it  must  be  useless.  Those  who  have  witnessed  this 
marvellous  scene  will  treasure  up  the  reinembi'ance  of  it 
without  attempting  to  find  out  the  secret  of  what  has  so 
j)rofoundly  affected  them. 

Messrs  V  aluay  and  Pitron  commenced  their  winter  season 
of  French  Plays  at  the  Holborn  Theatre  on  Monday  last 
with  “  Les  doigts  de  Fee,”  by  M  M.  Legouvd  and  Scribe.  The 
somewhat  antiquated  style  of  this  piece  appeal's  rather  tedious 
to  those  used  to  the  quicker  movement  of  more  modern 
drama.  Too  much  time  is  spent  at  the  beginning  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  different  characters,  but  the  third  and 
subseip.ent  acts  are  constructed  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
stage  effect.  M.  Didier  was  welcomed  back  to  London,  and 
gave  an  admirable  representation  of  a  rather  artificial  cha¬ 


racter.  Among  the  first  appearances  were  those  of  Mdlle 
Duplessis,  an  accomplished  actress,  who  played  the  principal 
female  part,  and  Malle  Tholer,  who  produced  a  most  favour¬ 
able  impression  as  an  inginue.  Mdlle  Wilhem  also  made  her 
first  appearance  this  season  on  Monday.  The  management  of 
this  theatre  continues  to  be  conducted  with  judgment  and 
energy  by  MM.  Valnav  and  Pitron. 

Mr  Montague  has  added  the  popular  comedy  “  Still  Waters 
run  Deep  ”  to  his  programme  at  the  Globe  Theatre  and 
himself  plays  the  part  of  John  Mildmay,  Miss  Addison  and 
Mr  Emery  appearing  respectively  as  Mrs  Mildmay  and 
Potter.  With  such  representatives  of  three  of  the  principal 
characters,  this  pleasant  and  effective  little  drama  goes  well 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  By  thorough  and  persistent 
practice,  Mr  Montague  has  mastered  the  secret  of  repose  in 
acting,  and  represents  admirably  the  coolness  of  the  long- 
suffering  husband.  There  is  but  little  scope  for  variety  of 
delineation  in  the  part,  w'hich  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
embodiment  of  a  single  characteristic  ;  and  if  an  actor  can 
assume  the  required  noncfuilancey  very  little  more  is  necessary. 
As  a  real  test  of  acting  ability,  Hawkesley  offers  far  better 
opportunities,  yet,  strange  to  say,  Mildmay  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  part,  because  tlm  sympathies  of  the 
audience  are  always  with  him.  The  virtue  of  the  one  becomes 
to  us  somewhat  monotonous,  while  the  villany  of  the  other 
possesses  continual  charm.  Mr  Charles  Harcourt  gives  a 
conventional  reading  to  the  part  of  Hawkesley,  and  makes 
but  little  of  the  many  occasions  for  pointed  acting  ;  the  well- 
known  scene  in  the  second  act,  however,  thoroughly  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  Mrs  Stemhold  is  earnestly  played 
by  Miss  Maria  Daly,  and  Mrs  Mildmay  finds  a  graceful  j\nd 
sympathetic  exponent  in  Miss  Carlotta  Addison.  Mr  Emery’s 
Potter  is  too  familiar  to  need  description  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  performance  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  affords  a 
salient  instance  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  farcical  part  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  comedian. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  political  burlesques  as 
“  Richelieu  Redressed,”  produced  on  Monday  at  the  Olympic, 
deserve  no  high  position  among  dramatic  works.  There  exists 
a  demand  for  such  trifles,  however,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  supplied  in  as  inoffensive  a  form  as  possible.  Mr 
Reece,  the  author  of  the  piece  under  consideration,  although 
scarcely  yet  free  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  peculiar 
development  which  this  form  of  dramatic  composition  has 
undergone  among  us,  has  always  given  signs  of  a  healthy, 
intellectual  constitution  which  wdll  carry  him  through.  In 
so  far  as  “  Richelieu  Redressed  ”  bears  the  stamp  of  Mr 
Reece’s  own  handiwork  it  is  witty  and  amusing,  but  frequent 
lapses  are  j^ermitted  into  the  popular  style,  which  are  the 
more  painful  by  contrast.  There  is  considerable  ingenuity  in 
the  w'orking  out  of  the  parallel  between  the  state  of  things  in 
Lord  Lytton’s  play  and  our  own  political  situation,  and  many 
of  the  })arodies  of  the  original  speeches  are  well  w’ritten  and 
conceived  in  a  truly  humorous  spirit.  Low  comedians,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  breakdowns  and  comic  songs,  and  while 
admitting  the  grotesqueness  of  Messrs  Righton’s  and  Anson’s 
dancing,  we  would  suggest  that  such  exhibitions  should  be 
given  to  those  who  enjoy  them  between  the  acts.  Mr 
Righton’s  acting  loses  much  effect  from  his  indecision  as  to 
the  character  he  represents.  One  moment  he  is  roughing  up 
his  hair  to  resemble  Mr  Irving  as  Richelieu,  and  the  next  he 
is  smoothing  it  down  in  imitation  of  Mr  Gladstone.  Speech 
and  gesture  undergo  similar  changes  entirely  without  reference 
to  any  guiding  idea.  An  imitation  of  Mr  Gladstone  (good 
taste  apart),  with  an  implied  parallel  to  the  great  French 
statesman,  ora  representation  of  Richelieu  suggesting  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  his  position  and  that  of  our  own  Premier,  would  eimer 
of  them  afford  an  opportunity  for  humorous  acting  of  a  subtle 
kind  if  consistently  worked  out  and  carried  through.  As  at 
present  played,  the  part  becomes  a  concretion  of  fragments 
funny  enough  in  themselves,  but  without  ^  connection  or 
sequence.  There  is  real  humour  in  the  plaintive  inquiries  of 
the  very  limited  monarch  as  to  whether  he  is  King  of  France 
or  not,  also  in  the  refusal  of  the  three  secretaries  of  state  to 
show  their  faces  “for  fear  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  dignitary,  finding  the  futility  of  nw 
endeavours  to  silence  Siitire  on  high  personages, 
eluded  that  the  best  courae  is  to  let  well  alone.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  sarcasms  of  a  very  harmless  nature  are  fairly 
divided  between  the  oj)posite  political  parties.  By  means  or 
excising  a  few  of  the  more  vulgar  scenes  and  meaningless 
jokes,  a  really  wdtty  and  ])uugeut  piece  might  be  made  ot 
“  Richelieu  Redressed.”  We  fear  there  is  but  little  chance  oj 
such  an  operation,  as  by  so  doing  the  loudest  plaudits  and 
the  heartiest  laughter  would  be  lost.  A  word  of 
should  be  given  to  Mr  Neville  as  to  the  means  employed  a 
this  theatre  of  manufacturing  applause.  AVhen  the  firet  an 
loudest  signs  of  approbation  proceed  from  the  stall-k^p^^ 
the  audience  will  be  apt  to  leave  the  duty  of  eucouragm^n® 
actors  to  such  efficient  workers.  Where  a  choir  is  employ^® 
church,  the  congregation  seldom  respond  with  fervour. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  on  Saturday  last  was  very 
unfavourable.  Consols  declined  1-16,  and  Foreign  Stocks 
were  very  flat.  French,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Danubian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Peruvian  were  among  tliose  which  fell.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Shares  the  decline  did  not  exceed  to  and  the  tendency 
at  the  close  was  towards  firmness.  In  the  Ijoan  market  an 
unexpected  Continental  demand  and  the  borrowing  on 
Government  securities  by  the  Bank  tended  to  raise  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  the  opinion  was  widely  held  that  the  Bank- 
rate  might  be  higher  before  it  was  lower. 

On  Monday  Consols  rose  |  for  Money  and  1-16  for  the 
Account ;  but  Foreign  Stocks,  especially  Turkish  and 
Egyptian,  were  worse.  In  Railway  Shares  the  general 
movement  was  in  an  upward  direction,  but  was  slight.  On 
Tuesday  Consols  were  firm  at  Monday’s  prices.  In  Foreign 
Stocks,  French,  Brazilian,  and  Honduras  w’ere  better,  and 
Turkish  and  Uruguay  were  worse,  but  otherwise  the  move¬ 
ments  were  of  no  importance.  In  Railway  Stocks,  also,  the 
movements  w'ere  diverse  ;  Caledonian,  Great  Northern  “A,” 
Great  Western,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Midland,  North- 
Eastern  and  North- Westeni  rising,  and  Brighton,  District, 
Metropolitan,  North  British,  and  South-Extern  Deferred 
falling.  On  Wednesday  Consols  receded  but  Foreign 
Securities  were  firmer,  in  sympathy  with  Continental  move¬ 
ments.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  nearly  general  decline 
of  I  to  On  Thursday  the  market  was  considerably  firmer. 
Consols  rose  1-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  only  noteworthy 
change  was  a  fall  of  §  in  French  Scrip.  In  Railway  Securi¬ 
ties  there  was  a  general  rise  of  ^  to  1  per  cent. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Bank-rate ;  but  in  the 
open  market  the  rate  has  risen.  The  supply  of  money  is  by 
no  means  so  abundant  as  it  has  been  of  late,  and  the  rate  for 
the  best  bills  is  only  J  below  Bank-rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  reveal  an  increiise  of  369, 737^.  in  public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  820,881^.  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  stand  at  4,248,096/.,  and  the  latter  18,282,175/. 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  19,452,212/.,  or 
16,313/.  more  than  last  week.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  25,996,765/.,  or  a  decrease  of  329,605/.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  37  per  cent. 

Messrs  Thomas,  Bonar,  and  Co.,  notify  that  the  coupons 
due  this  day  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Three  per  Cent.  Loan 
of  1859  for  12,000,000/.  w’ill  be  paid  at  their  offices  on  and 
after  that  date. 

Messrs  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.  announce  the  dividends 
due  to-day  on  the  Russian  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  ;  tiie  Jelez- 
Orel  Riilway  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  ;  the  Koursk-Charkofl* 
Railway  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  ;  and  the  Moscow-Koursk  Six 
per  Cent.  Bonds. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  traffic  return  shows  this 
week  an  increase  of  1,006/.,  as  compared  with  last  year  ;  the 
North  British,  an  increase  of  1,487/. ;  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  an  increase  of  1,762/. ;  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  an  increase  of  3,466/. ;  the  Great  Northern 
of  Scotland,  an  increase  of  393/. ;  the  North  Staffordshire, 
au  increase  of  1,137/. ;  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way,  an  increase  of  10,373/. ;  the  Midland,  an  increase  of 
10,104/.  ;  the  North-Eastern,  an  increase  of  10,778/. ;  the 
Great  Western,  an  increase  of  5,303/. ;  the  Great  Eastern, 
an  increase  of  4,588/. ;  the  Caledonian,  an  increase  of  4,027/.  ; 
the  London  and  South-Western,  an  increase  of  1,174/.  ;  the 
Great  Northern,  an  increase  of  6,759/. ;  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  an  increase  of  1,741/. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway  for  the  week  ended  Sept.  20,  show  an  increase 
of  4,619/.  over  last  year. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroad,  for  the  second  week  of  October,  amounted  to 
123,089  dols.  on  559  miles,  against  134,532  dols.  on  510 
miles  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  showing  a  decrease 
of  11,445  dols.  (2,289/.) 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
s^nd  Indianopolis  Railway,  for  the  second  week  of  October, 
amounted  to  103,200  dols. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Northern  Railwmy  of  Canada  for 
the  week  ended  Sept.  27  show  a  decrease  of  334/.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Demerara  Railway  for  two  weeks 
ended  October  4  amounted  to  4,789  dols.,  against  5,436  dols. 
lastly  ear. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  921  for  money,  and  92^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  914  to  91^;  ditto,  1885,  92|  to  934;  ditto,  1887, 
to  9Gg  ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  904  to  914  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  904  to  903  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First 
Mortgage,  72^  to  734  J  Second  Mortgage,  594  to  6O4  ; 


ditto  Third  Mortgage,  2C|  to  27^  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  38i 
to  39  ;  Illtnois  Central,  8I4  to  824  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
19  to  194;  ®od  Great  Western  of  Canada,  1G|  to  IGJ  ex  div. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  64  to  644  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61  to 
614;  Bolivian,  39  to  41  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  43  to  45; 
ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  36  to  38;  Egyptian,  1868,  79|  to  794; 
Khed’ve,  724  to  72t;  French  Rentes,  65l  to  6G4 ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,^  1870,  99  to  994;  P®**  Cents.,  891  to  801; 

ditto  Scrip  74  to  7|  prem.;  Honduras,  18  to  19;  Hungarian 
Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  74J  to  764;  1873,  73|  to  7^4; 

Italian,  1861,  684  to  oSJ  ;  Mexican.  141  to  I64 ;  Paraguay,  29 
to  31;  Peruvian,  1870,  644  to  654;  ditto,  1872,  55  to  664; 
Portuguese,  42  to  424;  Russian,  1870,  97J  to  984;  ditto,  1871, 
96  to  9i»4  ;  ditto,  1872,  964  to  964  »  Spanish  Three  per  Cents , 
18  15-16  to  19  1-16;  San  Domingo,  19  to  21;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  47*  to  471;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  664 
to  67j ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  18G9,  66  to  664  ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1871,  604  to  6I4 ;  and  Uruguay,  764  to  77. 

British  Railway  Shares  :->Caledonian,  95}  to  954;  Great 
Eastern,  414  to  414;  Great  Northern  “A,”  IdOjf  to  1674 ;  Great 
Western,  1204  to  I204 ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1454  to 
1451 ;  Brighton,  82|  to  82| ;  London  and  North-Western, 
148^  to  1481;  London  and  South-Western,  IO64  to  IO64  ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  20;  to  200 ;  ditto  Preference  60  to  6O4 ; 
Metropolitan,  664  to  66|;  Metropolitan  District,  250  to  26;  Mid¬ 
land,  1344  to  1344;  North  British,  66}  to  660;  North-Eastern, 
1641  to  164} ;  Sheffield,  75}  to  76} ;  South-Eastern,  105}  to 
1064 ;  aud  South-Eastern  *‘A,”  854  to  85}. 
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'^pHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. — Sole  Le.ssee  and 

1  3Ianager,  F.  B.  Chattsbton.— Triumpliant  success  of  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA.  3Iorning  Performance  on  310NDAY,  November 
loth,  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success 
of  this  grand  spectacular  piny,  it  must  positively  be  wirtidrawn  on 
THURSDAY.  December  IMth,  in  conse^iuence of  the  preparations  necessarv 
lor  tlie  grand  Christmas  Pantomime.  Therefore,  to  prevent  disaDnuintment, 
an  early  application  for  seats  is  earnestly  requested.  On  MONDAY,  and 
during  the  week,  will  be  perl’ornicd  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated  into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Scenes  by 
Mr  Andrew  llalllday,  illustrated  with  new  and  characteristic  Hcem-ry  by 
3Ir  William  Beverly.  Characters  by  3Ir  James  Anderson,  Messrs  Ryder, 
H.  Russell,  A.  Glover,  Dolman,  J.  Morris,  Thorne,  Ford,  Lickfold.  Milton, 
Sargent,  H.  Clifford,  and  H.  Sinclair;  Mesdames  Wallis,  Banks,  E.  Stnnrt, 
Melville,  Adelina  Gedda,  &c.  The  performances  will  commence  with  a 
Farcical  3Iu8icai  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONIMIN. 
To  conclude  with  the  Farce  of  31 Y  HEART’S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six, 
commence  at  seven.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  live  daily. 

WILL  OPEN  ON  3IONDAY,  NOVEMBER  THE  3kd. 

rpUE  SEVENTH  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 
X  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  HW  New  Bond-street,  from  Half-past  Nine  till 
Six.  Admission,  is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

T7>DUCATI0N  in  the  CITY  of  LONDON.— A  PUBLIC 
Hj  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  3Iansion  House  on  MONDAY, 
Nov.  3  at  Three  o’clock,  the  Right  Honourable  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the 
Chair,  to  consider  a  Scheme  for  the  Education  of  the  Children  in  the  City 

*^St  ^n°be  proposed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  cairy  out  the 
provisions  of  tlie  said  scheme.  Ail  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  Children  of  the  City  of  London  arc  invited  to  attend. 

SYDNEY  H.  WATERLOW,  Lord  Mayor. 
TO  CLERGYMEN  AND  PARISH  CLERKS. 

G  ^  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATE  of  BAPTISM  of 

T  AiTi  V  n  TFTON  bom  about  1665.  supposed  son  of  Robert 
the  Ma^^  Benjamin  Clifton,  with  Grace 

Clifton.  of  tl^^^e  Milage  01  Baptism  of  James, 

(surname  after  1090.  The  above  rewanl 

«h  If  proptrly 

T.  C.,  23  CornhlU,  London. 
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London  dialectical  society,  l  Adam-street, 

.  Adclphl,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  5th  November,  1873.— Adjourned  Debate  on  Mr  J,  H. 
LEVY’S  Paper  “On  the  Relation  of  Theolo^nr  to  Religion  and  Morals.”— 
(Adjournment  proposed  by  Mr  J.  Ellis,  seconded  by  Mr  Brett.) 

On  Wednesday,  19tb  November,  1873.— Mr  H.  R.  FOX  BOURNE,  “The 
New  Superstition :  the  Religious  Aspect  of  Spiritualism.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


London 


T?OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “  DREADNOUGHT » 

X*  OVERCOAT,  with  SeR-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  furth«>i* 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashlonahlA 
novelties  in  style  and  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Very  choica 
fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats,  kc.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suiu 
are  to  be  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouseringg. 

T?OR  BOYS. — A  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 
X  WINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  “  Regulation”  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts 
Hosiery,  Hats,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress.  ’ 


OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I ET  Y.  —  Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series^,  ending  8rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  2nd  of  November,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  W .  B. 
CARPENTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Recent  Investigations 
into  the  Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  Brain.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

FREEMASONS’  HALL,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET. 

November  2nd. — H.  J.  SLACK,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  on  “The  Science  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  with  special  reference  to  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Max  Mliller.” 
Followed  by  Selections  of  Music.  Rossini’s  “Messe  Solenelle.”  Gounod’s 
“  By  Babylon’s  Wave,”  &c.,  by  Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  Mr  J. 
W.  Turner,  and  Choir. 

November  9th.— ALLAN  D.  GRAHA3I,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  repeat  (partly 
re-written)  the  Lecture  which  was  so  much  admired  when  delivered  for  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society,  “  Man’s  Cruelty  to  Man.”  Followed  by  Sacred 
Music.  Miss  Kate  Marie  Nott,  Miss  Louise  Costin,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and 
Choir. 

Tickets  at  the  doors  (open  6.30),  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2a  6d. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

Offices,  250  High  Holbom. 


For  ladies.— specialities  an  riding-habits 

from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas  \  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket ;  a  New 
Waterproof-Tweed  Polonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New“  Dreadnought” 
Ulster  Coats,  with  Registered  Contracting  Waist-Belt,  in  Watermoof- 
Tweed,  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Cloths.  W aterproot  Travelling  Cloaks  in  New 
Deslgna 


Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  fire- 

irons,  and  CHIMNEY  PIECES.-Buyers  of  the  above  are 
requested,  before  tinally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They 
contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-niecea 
Fire-irons,  and  General  ' - - - *  ’ - *-  ^  * 


_ Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere, 

either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . 

Bright  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments 


/^^ANCER  hospital  (founded  1851},  Brompton,  and 

V.^  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  synmtoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  progDOstlcated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  an^ish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  thiuk  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  whirh  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Ilertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — 3Ie8srs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


£3 12s  to  £33108. 


Bronzed  Fenders . 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders 

Chimney-Pieces  . 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £5  ios. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  .3, 
and  4  Newman-strect ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newninn-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


-A.  Ij  S  S- 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  In 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1749.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WniSKY.-This  celebrated  and 

most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “KIN  AH  AN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

'Wholxsalb  Depot— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  \  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 

I  Every  Thursday, 

B05IBAY  r  tttap.m. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  arc  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  iu  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
atreet.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),.  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Oct.  /  Friday  morning,  r  Monday,  Oct.  20 
9  and  23,  at  Oct.  17  and  31,  and  Nov.  3,  at 

2  p.m.,  and-  and  every  alter--/  5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  nate  Friday.  every  alternate 

Thursday.  (  Monday. 

Thursday,  Oct.  Friday  morning,  3Ionday,  Nov.  3, 
23,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  31,  and  at  5  a.m  )  and 

&  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival.  . 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifl  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  iu  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3Ioney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Lcadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
le, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  mMy 
1,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  P  E  N  S. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


;  DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28. 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Pow'der  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  CheinibiB, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  flares,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

raE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247,  49,  and  251  Regent-stTcet. 


VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 

T’HE  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR,  being  the  ^ 

X  distinction,  has  been  awarded  to  L1EB1(4  COMPANY’S  EX 
of  MEAT. 

Require  the  facsimile,  in  blue,  of  the  inventor’s  (Baron  J  ustin  T. 
signature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
solution  of  Majroesia  as  the  best  remray  for  ACIDl 
UKARTRURN.  UEADACUK.  GOUT,  and  INDH 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Si<ack’8  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basi^  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks . . .  Ill 

12  Dessert  do .  1  o 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  lo 

12  Dessert  do . 1  o 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do.  . . 0  2 

1  Mustard  do . 0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . . .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Butter  Knife . 0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


d.  £  s. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 
0  0  15 
0  0  15 
6  0  5 
0  0  8 
0  0  4 
0  0  3 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

^d  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

^lessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78.  Od. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  lbs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  49s. 

S^LACK’S  ‘‘  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

/  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quaUty. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Shotr. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright^Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  GOs. 

Improved  Cool-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  lbs-  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30t. 

I’apier  Mach4  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68. 6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  PrlcM 
of  Fenders,  Sire-irons,  Fumislflng  Ironmongery.  Slacks  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHABS  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  SIBAND.  W. 

ASLEK’S  crystal  glass  chandeliers. 

yj  TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Booms,  Bro«d-8tmt. 

Established  1807.  .  .  _  — 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  "  United  Service  ”  Tablet  Is  famed  for  its  delightful 
frograuos  and  beneficial  effect  on^ihe  skin. 

MANUFACTURSD  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Worehonsemen,  and  other 
*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutiuns.  especially  adunted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNRFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughont  the  world. 

Beautiful  ond  fearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  andetmsider  it  the  only  DantifHoe  that  can  be  relied  on. 
.  2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 3s.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  6d 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  snd  bs.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfhmer  for  *’  Rowland's  ”  Arf Icles. . 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Diseases  op 

Advakced  Years. — When  man  has  passed  to  the  borders  of  old 
age,  the  digestion  becomes  more  or  less  impaired,  the  nervous  system  grows 
feeble,  and  the  physical  power  shows  increasing  weakness.  Hence  arise 
the  congestions  of  liver,  lungs,  head,  followed  by  dropsy,  asthma,  or 
apoplexy,  which  too  frequently  afflict  the  aged.  The  liver  usually  first  gets 
torpid,  but  its  activity  may  speedily  be  revived  by  rubbing  Holloway's 
Ointment  thoroughly  over  the  pit  or  the  stomach  and  right  side  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  taking  the  Pills  at  the  same  time.  The  same  treatment 
cures  all  other  congested  organs,  by  varying  the  parts  rubbed  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  congestion. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  free). 

NOVEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
inost  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  bent  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks.  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LoXbOir.  EsTABLISHBO  1853. 

Baxkxbs:  Loitdon  and  Wbbtminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consifting  of  Artielei,  with  Additioni,  reprinted  from 
’  The  Examiner*  of  May  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  BotJaifi. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobwtok, 
C  B  * 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hkbbsbt  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henet  Teimr.v,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Willixii  Minio.M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  Hueteiu  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  HI8^*NFLUKNCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

X.  HIS^InViIuENCE’ AS^A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
('awcstt 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fbedzbio  Harris^. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hvrtrr,  M.A^ 

TOOBTBZR  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,**  end  “SHOULD  PUByC 
bodies  be  required  to  sell  their  lands  ?  By  J.  8.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER*  of  January  4  and  II. 

PRICE  ONB  shilling. 

nf  .II  Rnokaellers*  or.  by  Poet,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW 
.  examiner  ’  Oflwe,  7  Southampton- street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SIX  POPULAR  XEW  XOTELS, 


AT  EVERT  LIBRARY. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


1.  TWO  GIRLS.  By  Frederick  Wedmore,  Author  of 

*  A  Snapt  Gold  Ring.’  2  vols.  [Immediately. 


2.  MARGARET  and  ELIZABETH :  a  Story  of  the  Sea. 


By  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS,  Author  of  ‘  Gideon's  Rock.’  I  vol. 

[This  day. 


3.  MR  CARINGTON ;  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy. 

By  ROBERT  TURNER  COTTON.  3  vols.  [Ready. 


4.  HEATHERGATE :  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life  and 

diameter.  2  vols. 

“  Itn  miTit  lies  in  the  marked  antithesisof  stronffly-developcd  characters 
in  different  ranks  of  life,  and  resembling  each  other  in  nothing  but  their 
marked  nationality.”— .^fAcn«pu;n. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson 

Author  of  ‘  A  Woman  iu  Spite  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols.  * 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  Bv 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSI. AND.  Srols.  ' 

“  A  vigorous  and  powerful  novel.”— 

“  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  t>lease.  It  is  pure  and  elevated  in  feelina 
good  in  style,  the  incidents  are  interesting,  and  each  character  has  a 
distinct  ana  well  sustained  individuality.”— Dai/y  AVirs. 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  \V.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother's  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols 


5.  HESTER  MORLEY’S  PROMISE.  By  Hesba 

STKETTON.  3  vols. 

“  Much  better  than  the  average  novel  of  the  day.”— .^cefafor. 

“  A  very  good  novel.” —  Vanity  Fair. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  evidently  not  a  little  experience  of 
life,  shown  in  tlie  characters.”— 


“  A  very  clever  novel.  The  interest  is  admirably  kept  ^p."—Athenaun 
“This  story  is  extremely  interesting.  It  abounds  with  startling sumrisfei 
striking  sitnations,  and  exciting  incidents.”— Pali  Mall  Gazette.  ’ 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette. 


life,  shown  in  the  characters.”— 


And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  *Bah- 
baba’s  Ui8Tort,’Ac.  3  vols. 


C.  BRESSANT :  a  Romance.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

2  vols. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  the  contrast  which  it  presents  between  sensuous  passion  .and  the  love 
which  is  stronger  than  death  bos  rarely,  perhaps,  been  more  forcibly  dis- 
p  1  ayed.  ” —  Times. 

HENRY'  S.  KING  and  CO.,  6.5  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemostcr-row. 


CROWN-HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

“  An  agreeable  and  Interesting  novel.” — Morning  Post. 

Also,  next  week.  Illustrated  by  Sambourne,  cheap  Edition,  5s.,  bound 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 


jyj-ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE.  No.  169. 

NOVEMBER.  Price  Is. 


Forming  the  New  Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY'. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  : 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.”  By  Francis  W.  Rowsell. 

■A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.”  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  ’  Chapters  XXIL— XXIV. 
‘CHINA^S  FUTURE  PLACE  IN  PHILOLOGY.”  By  W.  Simpson. 
‘SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  DURING  THE  SUMSiER 
OF  1873.” 

BfADEI  RA.”— ”  ELOIDA.” 

‘MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXVII.— XXI.X. 

ENGLISH  AUTUMNS.”  By  Courtenay  Boyle. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s., 
VOL.  II.  of 


LACKVVOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  1873. 

►  No.  DCXCVII.  Price  28.  (id. 


THE  PARISIANS. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Coming  Race,*  ^c.,  EDWARD 
DULWER,  LORD  LYTTON. 

With  Illustrations  by  SY’DNEY  HALL. 

In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  III.  will  be  published  on  1st  December. 


CONTENTS : 

THE  PARISIANS:  Book  XI.— continued. 

TEMPER. 

THE  JIISSING  BILLS:  AN  UNSOLVED  MY'STERY. 
NEW  BOOKS. 

DK  MOUTUIS.  By  H.  K. 

POEMS.  By  W.  W.  S. 

MORNINO  IN  SPRING— LOVE. 

EVENING  IN  SU.MMER— DOUBT. 

TWILIGHT  IN  WINTER— DESPAIR. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 


The  GILIAD  ;  or,  The  Siege  of  the  Seats.  By  the 

Authors  of  ’  The  Comiag  K - 


Authors  of  ’  The  Comiag  K - 

Loudon :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY'LER,  Paternoster- row. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE, 

Price  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  28.  8d. 

A  High-class  Literarj'and  Social  Periodical. 


'HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  NOVEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  BIORLEY'. 


CONTENTS  : 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  RAILWAY'S  BY  THE  STATE.  By 
William  Galt. 

REPLIES  TO  CKfTinSMS.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

I’OPULAR  SONGS  OF  TUSCANY'.  By  J.  Addington  Syniond*. 
STATISTICAL  FALLACIES  ON  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.  ByJ.  G. 
Fitch 

PLUTA  KCH’S  ESSAY'S.  By  YV.  J.  Brodribb. 

MR  JEBB  S  TRANSLATIONS.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

LADY  ANNA.  Cliapters  XXIX.  to  aXXII.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
I'UBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  I'iccadilly. 


Contents  or  No.  1 : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIY'IA  TE5IPEST:  a  Novel  By  John  Dangerfleld,  Author  of 
*  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS:  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SKANCE. 

HORSF.8  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VKSCONA.  POET  AND  PAINTER:  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  (free  by  post).  Its.,  payable  in  advance. 
London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY'LER,  YVarwick  house,  Patemoster-row 


rPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  270,  is  published 

X  THIS  DAY. 


'PO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
X  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RKC'ORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
pay  in  i.'  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6*.  annually.— 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange -buildings,  London,  E.C. 


contents: 

I.  THE  ENGLISH  PULPIT. 

II.  VOLTAIRE. 

III.  EXPERIENCE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

JV.  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

V.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

VI.  THE  LAND  OF  MOAB. 

VI L  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Vni.  THE  PROGRAYIME  OF  THE  RADICALS. 
JOHN  MURRAY',  Albemarle-street. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


New  Edition.  Four  VoU.,  8vo  (medium),  with  730  Engravings,  Printed 
from  the  Original  Wood  Blocka,  price  £2  lOs.,  cloth, 


HONE’S  YEAR  BOOK,  EVERY  DAY  BOOK,  and 

TABLE  BOOK. 


“The  Every  Day  Book  by  William  Hone,  full  of  curious  antiquarian 
research,  tlie  object  being  to  give  a  variety  of  original  information  concern¬ 
ing  manners,  illustrated  by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere.” 
— Sir  H  alter  Scott.  Bart. 


Sir  H  alter  Scott,  Bart. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapside. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

newspapers; 

r>OOK.WOKK. 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


Demy  4to,  half-bound,  5s. ;  ouly  100  Printed, 

TT'TCHINGS  ;i8)  of  RURAL  SCENERY.  By  T.  J. 

SYIITH,  Engraver  of  the  Antiquities  of  Loudon  and  £n\iioas. 
London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-Iaue,  Cheapside. 


ISTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPLICATIOIf  TO 


14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  YY*.  REY'NKLL.  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jaraes'a  YVcstniinster 
EDWARD  DALLOYY',  at  7  SoutUampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  -Satuudav,  Nove 


nster,  and  Published  by 
November  I,  1873. 
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